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How to be a Good Husband 


Since an article appeared in The Liguorian entitled “Beatitudes for 
Brides”, which set down ten rules for wives to follow, there have been 
many suggestions that a companion piece for husbands be published. 


Here it is. 


D. F. Miller 


THERE ARE two sources of knowledge 
about what constitutes a good husband, 
and makes his marriage a successful 
and happy one over a long period of 
time. The first is the body of principles 
enunciated by Christ and His Apostles 
concerning the relationship between 
husband and wife, and the practical 
conclusions that can be drawn from 
those principles- for real life. The sec- 
ond source of such knowledge is expe- 
rience. Anyone who has been, for a 
long time, in the business of guiding 
married people spiritually, of listening 
to their problems, of trying to patch up 
their differences and quarrels, will have 
come to know quite accurately the prin- 
cipal types of ignorance or defect of 
character that mar or destroy the hap- 
piness of married life. 

There are too many men who enter 
marriage with reliance only on their in- 
stinct and feelings, without intelligent 
thinking and planning about how to be 
good husbands. While it is true that all 
human beings are endowed with a cer- 
tain number of good instincts, it is also 
true that, as members of a fallen hu- 
man race, they are subject to inclina- 
tions to evil that may be mistaken for 
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good instincts. Men have been known 
to think it a good thing to beat their 
wives, whereas in reality this is an ex- 
pression of a very base and perverted 
inclination. 

Instinct was never meant to be a safe 
guide to human conduct in any field for 
the simple reason that the Creator en- 
dowed human beings with intelligence 
and free will. To be a good husband, a 
man must think about the duties that 
marriage imposes on him, and he must 
fasten his will to an ideal outlined by 
solid Christian principle and backed by 
the conclusions of experience. Only thus 
can he contribute his due share to the 
success of a marriage. He may not al- 
ways live up to the ideal in every de- 
tail, but at least he will be striving to do 
so and will not make any of the major 
mistakes that ruin marriages. 

Here then are ten elements that en- 
ter into the making of a good husband. 
None of them is unimportant, though 
some are more important than others. 
They should be thought about by every 
man who is preparing for marriage. 
They may be used as an examination 
of conscience by every man who is al- 
ready married. 
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1. Fidelity. A good husband realizes 


that when he married he made a vow ° 


of absolute. fidelity till death. He so 
hates adultery that he resists every 
wayward thought about any woman 
other than his wife at its first appear- 
ance in his mind; he resists from the 
outset any feeling of affection toward 
another woman; and he binds himself 
by a solemn bond never even to touch 
another woman in a seemingly inno- 
cent but affectionate or sensual way. 


Without this principle of fidelity, 
made into an ironclad rule that will not 
admit even the joking appearances of 
philandering, a man has no chance of a 
happy marriage aad gravely reduced 
chances of ever saving his soul. The 
build-up of fidelity as a necessity must 
be stout enough before marriage and in 
the early years of marriage to last 
through all the later years when roman- 
tic feelings no longer support a strong 
instinct of fidelity, and when business 
relationships throw him into the way of 
many temptations and opportunities to 
sin. 

2. A sense of serious responsibility 
for the support of his family. A good 
husband is constantly aware that he has 
assumed the grave obligation of provid- 
ing a livelihood, not only for himself, 
but for his wife and children as well. 
That is why a man who has never been 
able to hold down a job or earn a living, 
because of laziness or unreliability, or 
because he was content to be supported 
by others, must undergo a formidable 
change of character if he is ever to be 
a good husband. As a good husband, he 
will get hold of as good a job as he 
can; he will work at it hard and loyally; 
he will try to improve himself and his 
income in order to improve the material 
situation of his family. 

A good husband will make it his goal 
to own his own home. He will want to 
be prepared to give his children as good 


an education as possible, without, how. 
ever, arguing that, for the sake of a 
good education for his children, he must 
sinfully limit his family. He will resist, 
for the sake of his family, every temp- 
tation to inordinate gambling or to 
money-wasting on expensive hobbies or 
pursuits. 


3. Partnership with his wife in mon- 
ey matters. A good husband, though he 
is the bread-winner and money-maker 
of the family, gives his wife full knowl- 
edge of what he makes, and complete 
partnership in planning how it is to be 
used, spent or saved. Money is said to 
be the most frequent cause of quarrels 
between husbands and wives. That 
cause can be eliminated only by 
planned partnership in all economic 
matters. 


A good husband, therefore, does not 
keep his income a secret from his wife, 
merely doling out to her bits of money 
from time to time. 

A good husband does not keep all the 
finances of the family in his own hands, 
reserving to himself the sole right to 
sign checks or pay bills in cash. 

A good husband does not budget his 
wife so closely that she has hardly 
enough to pay household expenses, and 
never enough to spend anything as she 
pleases. 

A good husband does not want his 
wife to take a job outside the home un- 
less this is necessary under very special 
circumstances. 

A good husband does not make the 
accusation of extragavance against his 
wife merely because her taste in extra 
little things differs from his own. 

A good husband cannot be a miser, 
wanting to roll up a large bank account 
at the expense of necessities and normal 
comforts for his home and family. 

A good husband would rather sacri- 
fice some of his own ambitions and 
plans than the happiness of his mar- 
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riage and the peace of his home by con- 
stant arguments about the use of 
money. 

4. Solid personal religion. It has been 
said by wise men that without deep and 
strong Christian principles and prac- 
tices, it is morally impossible for even 
the most naturally virtuous of human 
beings to live up to the requirements of 
a happy Christian marriage. Indeed, all 
the elements that enter the make-up of 
a good husband rest on this one as on 
their only firm foundation. 

A good husband, therefore, is invari- 
ably one who has prepared for marriage 
by intensifying his own spiritual life. 
Thus he will have heaven before him 
as the real goal that he and his wife 
and children are to attain. He will be 
conscious of the supernatural state to 
which he has been raised by baptism, 
and of the holiness of life this calls for. 
He will want prayer to be a part of the 
family routine, and will lead the way in 
frequent reception of the sacraments. 
He will hate sin above all things, and 
feel a tremendous responsibility to pre- 
serve his wife from sin, in so far as he 
is able. He will count confidently on the 
sacramental graces he received in matri- 
mony to help him fulfill all the duties 
of a good husband. 

Above all, he will want to grow spirit- 
ually as he grows in age, knowing that 
not to advance in spiritual matters is to 
go backward. For the sake of his growth 
he will read good books and periodi- 
cals, make missions and retreats when 
he can, and unite with fellow-Catho- 
lics in works of charity and zeal. 

5. The right use of authority. A good 
husband knows that, while God or- 
dained that the man is the head of the 
family, this in no sense makes him a 
dictator or tyrant over his wife and 
children. He realizes that his wife is 
endowed with intelligence and free will 
equally with himself, and respects her 


judgments, opinions and advice. As 
head of the family, he makes the deci- 
sion as to how he is to earn money to 
support his family, though even this he 
discusses with his wife. As head of the 
family, he may make the final decision 
in doubtful matters, in which neither 
husband nor wife feels sure of the best 
solution. In all other matters he will 
pool his knowledge with his wife’s, 
sometimes compromising, sometimes 
giving in, and exercising firm authority 
only when there is a question of not 
giving in to suggestions of evil. 

6. The right attitude towards sex and 
children. A good husband does not con- 
sider the marriage privilege a purely 
personal and individual right, in which 
he does not have to be guided by un- 
derstanding of the differences between 
men and women, charity and unselfish- 
ness, and concern for the good of his 
partner. As God intended, he wants to 
make it a means of expressing mutual 
love and achieving mutual joy, in hum- 
ble and grateful subordination to the 
primary purpose of begetting children. 

Therefore a good husband knows that 
he & not only guilty of serious sin him- 
self, if he demands that his wife coop- 
erate in contraceptive practices, but 
that he is in some way responsible for 
his wife’s sins too. He has an unre- 
served confidence that God will help 
him take care of any children that are 
sent to him, and will permit his family 
to suffer no trials without a reason. If 
he feels some human anxiety about the 
difficulties of having a large family, he 
hides it from his wife, lest he make her 
duty as a wife more difficult. 

Above all, a good husband does not 
moan and bewail and berate his wife, 
nor suggest sinful forms of carnal in- 
dulgence, when for some good reason he 
must forego the privileges of marriage 
for short or long periods of time. He 
accepts this as a valuable form of self- 
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mortification for his sins, and fortifies 
himself by more prayer and more fre- 
quent reception of the sacraments. 

7. Sharing recreations with his wife. 
A good husband does not feel that after 
marriage he still has a full right to all 
the forms of personal recreation he in- 
dulged when he was single. He feels 
bound to share his leisure hours with 
his wife. This does not mean that he 
may not enjoy a game of golf now and 
then with his men friends. Nor does it 
mean that he has a right to be jealous 
and resentful if his wife retains some of 
her recreational outlets with her wom- 
en friends. But it does mean that most 
of the time he will want to seek recrea- 
tion that can be mutually enjoyed with 
his wife. Above all, if his own work 
keeps him tied down for certain periods 
of time, he will remember that his wife 
needs a certain amount of relaxation, 
and will see that she has it. 

A good husband is soon transformed 
into a bad husband if he picks up the 
habit of spending long hours in taverns, 
staying out late at night ‘with his 
cronies, and frequently drinking even 
slightly to excess. One of the things 
that helps greatly to make marriages 
happy is the determination of husband 
and wife to make the home a principal 
place of recreation, into which friends 
are often invited, and from which hus- 
band and wife go out together to enjoy 
social evenings in the homes of friends. 

8. Appreciation. It has been esti- 
mated that a wife’s services in a home, 
keeping house, preparing meals, etc., 
are worth well over $3000 a year at a 
modest rate of pay per hour, which is 
far more than most women could make 
by taking a job outside the home. A 
good husband shows a continuing sense 
of appreciation of what his wife does in 
their home. He tells her about it when 
he enjoys the meals she prepares. He 
remarks pleasurably on the neatness, 


cleanliness and good order that his wife 
maintains in the home. He does not 
permit himself to take these things for 
granted, even years after he is married. 
He never makes odious comparisons be- 
tween his work and his wife’s, hinting or 
stating that he has a much harder lot 
than she has. 


This appreciation of a wife’s domestic 
achievements will be expressed by a 
good husband in the form of helpfull- 
ness around the house. He will take a 
hand in cleaning, dish-washing, keep- 
ing order, etc., when he can. He will 
not resent his wife’s efforts to keep him 
from upsetting the ordinary cleanliness 
and order of the home, which she has 
to work hard and long to attain. Above 
all, when children come, and the wife's 
duties multiply, a good husband will try 
to take over as much of the burden of 
daily chores as his own duties permit. 

A good husband has a deep feeling 
of sympathy for his wife when she is 
going through the difficult period of 
pregnancy and childbirth, and when 
she is taken with illness of any kind. 
The real way for him to manifest this 
sympathy is by doing as much around 
the house as he can. 

9. Patience. A good husband realizes 
that there are bound to be differences, 
irritations, and misunderstandings in 
even the best of marriages. He has forti- 
fied himself for such things by build- 
ing up an ample fund of Christian pa- 
tience and readiness to forgive. If na- 
ture has given him a strong and ready 
temper, he makes it the battle of his 
life to overcome it by silence when he is 
feeling angry. If he finds faults in his 
wife’s character that irritate him, he re- 
flects on his own faults and realizes 
that he must need as much forgiveness 
as she does. 

Intemperate language, profanity, curs- 
ing, etc., on the part of a husband to- 
wards his wife are sins that directly 
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attack the stability of marriage and tear 
at the foundations of a home. So like- 
wise do grudge-bearing, resentments 
that last for days, jealous and selfish 
peeves and tantrums. 

The greatest test of patience that a 
husband can face is when his wife 
turns out to have grave faults, or to be 
too selfish and undisciplined to fulfil 
properly any of the duties of a wife. 
Even in this case a good husband still 
practices patience and tries to make up 
for the shortcomings of his wife. He 
remembers that he took her “for better, 
for worse.” However, it is not often 
that a husband who keeps the rules 
laid down here will find his wife guilty 
of incorrigible faults and sins. 

10. Attentiveness. The good husband 
knows that to hold the love of his wife 
he must deserve it, and that attentive- 
ness in little things is almost as im- 
portant to this end as fidelity in big 
things. The attentions that he showed 


his wife before marrige, when he was 
courting her, will not be entirely neg- 
lected after marriage. Birthdays and 
anniversaries will be remembered, at 
least by small tokens of affection. The 
rules by which all good men manifest 
respect for womanhood will be observed 
in public and in private towards his 
wife. Solicitude for her needs and hap- 
piness will be frequently expressed 
through all the years of married life. 

A wife has, according to the law of 
God, a right to the first place in the 
love and attention of her husband. 
Therefore a husband who makes his 
wife take second place to his mother, 
or his sisters, or his job, or his hobbies, 
is not a good husband. Seldom will any 
man have reason to doubt his wife’s 
affection for him, who continually 
makes her feel, by word and action, 
that she is the most important and be- 
loved person in his life. 


The Dead to the Living 


Hear ye and heed this testament we give 
We, the suffering souls, to you who live 


Wait not to grieve the less 


than grievous fall, 


The sin you loved because the guilt was small. 


Let not the angry word, the little lie, 
Mark you, uncancelled, till you come to die. 


Waste not your heart’s small aches, the smart of pain, 
These, your slight fees for purifying stain. 


Mercy and merit end with latest breath, 


Justice will measure all your 


debts at death. 


Spare yourself this unutterable fire, 
Burn yourself now with sanctity’s desire. 


Then, for this warning, grant us gratefully 
A share of your small fees to set us free. 


L. F. Hyland 
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Test of Character (88) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Snobbery 


A snob is one (aad it is good for Americans to ponder this definition) 
who makes birth or wealth the sole criterion of worth. Americans are not 
too prone to the snobbery that arises from exaggerated pride in one’s noble 
birth; they are even inclined to the other extreme of making much of 
lowliness of birth. But the snobbery that arises from pride in one’s wealth, 
even inherited wealth, flourishes like ragweed in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 

Snobs of wealth may be classified under three heads, and happy should 
be the American who can examine his conscience and his actions without 
finding himself in any one of the three brackets. 

1. The pretender. It is snobbery to pretend that one is more affluent than 
one actually is. Such pretensions indicate a strong conviction that the 
only thing that matters is wealth. Yet they are common. To buy a large, 
expensive automobile, when one can rightly afford only a smaller one, reveals 
the snobbery of the pretender. To mortgage one’s assets heavily in order 
to live in a mansion rather than an ordinary dwelling indicates the disease 
of snobbery. To pretend that one has servants, or secret sources of large 
income, or access to the coffers of the very rich, is sheer snobbery. To be 
afraid to reveal that one’s income is not very large is a sign of the lurking 
snobbery of wealth. 

2. The climber. The snob’s goal is to be accepted on equal terms with 
the wealthy, and he climbs every ladder that might lead to that goal. Women 
are easily infected with the snobbery of the climber, though men are not 
immune to it. They cherish invitations to the affairs of the 400, and weep 
if they are passed over. They coddle those who can elevate them a rung 
or two in society. They sometimes goad their husbands into using evil 
ways to make money so that they can raise their social ranking. 

3. The “chosen”. Who has not met rich people who have an air of having 
been selected from all eternity for the glorious privilege of wealth, which 
sets them apart from and above the rest of men? They speak with contempt 
of unions and union men, and with patronizing belittling of the wisdom 
of anybody but the wealthy. They are overbearing with subordinates. They are 
above religion which, they would say, is good for common people but un- 
necessary for the rich. They often lose their minds if their vast wealth is lost. 

It is hard to escape some form of snobbery in America, where money is an 
object of widespread worship. Only the humility of true religion and the 
charity of Christianity can save one from it. 
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The Education of Geek 


A little study in “applied psychology for the training of adolescents,” 
but without a single ten-dollar word. 


L. G. Miller 


THE EVENING MEAL was progres- 
sing on schedule in the Mitchell dining 
room. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell sat in 
their customary places at either end of 
the table, and between them were 
ranged their six children, three on each 
side. There was the usual clatter of 
utensils as the children hungrily made 
away with their hamburger, boiled po- 
tatoes, and rich brown gravy, which 
they scooped from their plates with 
thick slices of homemade bread. There 
were snatches of conversation, stories 
begun and interrupted, and occasional 
recriminations, which sometimes called 
for parental moderation. 

“Tommy, how many times have I 
told you not to push the meat on the 
fork with your fingers!” 

“Patsy, you be quiet now, and don’t 
be kicking your brother under the 
table!” 

“Children, children, don’t shout so 
loud!” 

Usually it was Mrs. Mitchell who 
took care of the moderating. Mr. Mitch- 
ell was called upon to exert his author- 
ity only in some special case. One of 
these special cases occurred on the par- 
ticular night which marks the begin- 
ning of our story. 

Amid the general clatter of knives 
and forks and desolutory conversation 
at the table, suddenly the shrill voice of 
seven-year-old Mickey was heard above 
all else. Apparently he had been en- 
gaged in an altercation with his older 
sister, Patsy, who sat next to him at the 
table. 

“Aw, go to hell,” Mickey said. 


The effect was electrifying. 

Mrs. Mitchell gasped, and a sudden 
silence fell over the family. Mr. Mitch- 
ell was in the act of lifting a forkful 
of food to his mouth, and he paused 
with the fork half way on its journey. 
Slowly, amid the awful silence, he low- 
ered the fork and placed it on his plate. 

“Young man,” he said to his offend- 
ing offspring, “Can I trust my own 
ears?” 

Mickey, who now suddenly realized 
the enormity of his offense, vouchsafed 
no reply to this question. A book beneath 
him on the chair brought his chin only 
a little way above the level of the table, 
and after a nervous glance around at 
the other members of the family, he 
fixed his eyes resolutely on his plate. 

“Young man,” Mr. Mitchell began 
again in a tone of solemnity which the 
family knew and thrilled to, “go to 
your room. I will have more to say to 
you later.” 

The remainder of the evening meal, 
after Mickey’s departure, was eaten, as 
might be expected, in an atmosphere of 
some restraint. When the meal was 
finished, the dishes washed, and the 
children dispatched out into the yard to 
play in the light of a long summer eve- 
ning, Mr. Mitchell came into the kitch- 
en from the front room, pipe in mouth 
and evening paper in hand, and looked 
quizzically at his wife. Now that the 
children were out of sight they could 
relax a little, and both laughed aloud. 

“Where on earth did he pick that 
up?” said Mr. Mitchell. 

“Oh, there’s not much question about 
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that,” returned his spouse. “He must 
have gotten it from Geek.” 

“And who is Geek?” 

“He’s the little boy who belongs to 
that family that just moved in next 
door.” 

“Well, it’s a strange nickname, I must 
say. This Geek must be quite a little 
character.” 

“You have no idea. Wait till you see 
and hear him.” 

“T can hardly contain myself. Mean- 
while,” said Mr. Mitchell, as he 
scratched a match on the stove and lit 
his pipe, “I suppose we had better at- 
tend to our young one upstairs. Don’t 
you think you. . .” 


“No,” interrupted Mrs. Mitchell 


firmly, “This time it’s your job.” 
Mr. Mitchell sighed. 


“TI suppose a little corporal punish- 
ment is in order,” he said. 


“It might be a good thing,” agreed 


his wife. “But don’t you dare be too 
rough, Mark. Sometimes you don’t real- 
ize your own strength.” 


So Mr. Mitchell, looking properly in- 
dignant, proceeded upstairs, while his 
spouse took up her stand at the foot of 
the stairs and listened apprehensively 
as, a moment or two later, muffled 
howls of pain floated down to her. With 
her, as with any good mother, the time- 
worn platitude was most certainly true 
—the punishment administered to 
Mickey hurt her more than it hurt the 
child. No sooner had Mr. Mitchell 
finished administering justice (consist- 
ing of a few gentle slaps on his son’s 
posterior) than she was upstairs her- 
’ self, comforting her little one and dry- 
ing his tears. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell had sense 
enough to know that the expression used 
by the lad did not constitute a very 
heinous crime in itself since he prob- 
ably did not even realize its meaning. 
But they also had sense enough to 


recognize that their small children must 
be subjected to a certain common dis- 
cipline, and that it would not do for 
them to imagine that they could get 
away with any rough manner of speech 
that entered- their heads. The difficulty 
in putting this program into effect arose 
from the constant association of the 
children with Geek. 

Geek was eight years old, and a tough 
little character if there ever was one. 
He was an only child, to begin with, 
and since his mother was a widow, and 
had to work away from home for her 
livelihood, Geek was growing up in an 
atmosphere of untrammeled freedom, 
not much curtailed by the ancient, dot- 
ing grandmother who looked after him 
during the day. 

His mother, indeed, was a good wom- 
an, according to her lights. A good 
pagan might be the expression that 
would describe her best; having received 
no instruction about God and God’s 
commandments from her own parents, 
she had nothing in the way of moral 
training to hand down to her own child 
except some very general principles of 
conduct which even pagans can recog- 
nize as written on their consciences. 
She taught her son to be honest and 
not to steal. But since her own manner 
of speaking in moments of excitement 
tended to be somewhat lurid, she was 
inclined to be lax about correcting the 
boy in that particular regard. 

From the first day of his arrival in 
the neighborhood, Geek took a great 
fancy to the Mitchell clan. Almost any 
hour of the day found him in the Mitch- 
ell yard or home, and he would gladly 
have taken his meals there as well, had 
not Mrs. Mitchell chased him home at 
noon and night to his waiting grand- 
mother. 

With Geek underfoot at all times, 
and Geek every now and then making 
use of the language of a longshoreman, 
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the problem was how to forestall the in- 
evitable process of imitation on the part 
of the Mitchell children. To punish 
them was no lasting cure, if they con- 
tinued to associate with Geek. And to 
drive Geek away permanently seemed a 
heartless as well as an impossible thing 
to do; heartless because by nature the 
Mitchells were openhearted and gener- 
ous to children (their house constitut- 
ing a kind of permanent headquarters 
for all the moppets of the neighbor- 
hood), and impossible because there 
was no fence between the Mitchell 
home and the house next door, and it 
would have taken a permanent defense 
line to keep the eight-year-old from 
coming Over. 

Finally, after several incidents such 
as the one with which we opened this 
account, in which the Mitchell children 
made use of rather startling expres- 
sions, the Mitchells devised a plan. It 
was a dangerous plan, and would re- 
quire the full approval and cooperation 
of Geek’s mother, but it was time for 
desperate measures, and they were de- 
termined to find a remedy at any cost. 

In order to secure the approval of 
Geek’s mother, Mrs. Mitchell so ma- 
neuvered that one evening she and her 
neighbor were simultaneously puttering 
around a few rose bushes situated on 
the boundary line between the two 
pieces of property. 

“Mrs. Porter,” said Mrs. Mitchell, 
after the exchange of a few pleasantries 
and some items of information on the 
care and cultivation of roses, “it’s a 
nice thing, isn’t it, that your boy gets 
on so well with our children.” 

“Yes indeed,” said the other lady. 
“Robert thinks so much of you, and 
believe me, I appreciate all you are do- 
ing for him.” 

“Oh, we aren’t doing anything for 
him, except to make him feel at home 
in our house.” Here Mrs. Mitchell dug 
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her trowel into the ground, and without 
looking up, continued: “We would like 
to do something for him, though.” 

“What is: that, Mrs. Mitchell?” 

Mrs. Mitchell said a short inward 
prayer and plunged in boldly. 

“Mrs. Porter, I know you’re not a 
Catholic nor a church-goer of any kind, 
but do you think it right for a little 
boy to swear?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to say that your son 
has a bad habit of that kind.” 

Mrs. Porter was silent for a moment, 
and Mrs. Mitchell waited apprehen- 
sively, not knowing just what to expect. 

“You aren’t, of course, telling me 
something I don’t know,” she finally 
said, and Mrs. Mitchell was relieved 
to see that she was not angry, “and 
I’ve told him about it, but I don’t see 
just what more I can do.” 

“T’ve got a lot of nerve talking to 
you this way, Mrs. Porter, but you’ve 
been such a good sport that I’m going 
to keep right on. My husband and I 
have a plan. It’s a radical plan, and we 
wouldn’t think of trying it without your 
permission. But we do think it might 
help.” 

And here Mrs. Mitchell proceeded to 
unfold the details of her scheme. Mrs. 
Porter listened, thought it over, and 
then said: 

““Tt’s all right with me, Mrs. Mitchell. 
You and your husband are the only 
ones I would trust in such a thing, but 
you seem to be making a success of 
raising your own children. I'll be 
grateful to you if you can help me 
raise mine.” 

“Fine, Mrs. Porter. We will wait un- 
til you are at home before we act, and 
we'll call you when the time comes.” 

It was not long before the right oc- 
casion presented itself. 

Just two nights later the Mitchell 
children were sitting in their front 
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room, watching Hopalong Cassidy on 
the television screen as he made short 
work of a whole gang of desperadoes. 
With them was Geek. Mr. Mitchell sat 
in his easy chair trying in the midst 
of the din to concentrate on his eve- 
ning paper. Mrs. Mitchell stood in the 
kitchen and was just removing her 
apron after having finished the supper 
dishes. At this psychological moment 
Mr. Cassidy toppled over two villians 
with a left hook followed by a straight 
right. 

“God, what a man!” said Geek in 
a loud voice. 


Coming from an eight-year-old, the 
expression had a more than usually 
harsh sound, and the Mitchell children 
looked at their guest uneasily. Mr. 
Mitchell put down his paper and 
glanced at his wife, just entering the 
room from the kitchen. Between them 
flashed the unspoken communication: 
Now or never! 

Mrs. Mitchell went to the kitchen 
screen door and looked across to where 
Mrs. Porter was sitting on her front 
porch. 

“Mrs. Porter,” she called. “Could you 
come over for a moment, please.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Geek’s mother. 

Mr. Mitchell meanwhile had crossed 
the room and turned off the television 
set. The children, sensing that some- 
thing important was about to happen, 
looked at him with awe. 

“Geek,” said Mr. Mitchell, after 
the boy’s mother had entered the room 
and seated herself, “Will you come here 
to me?” 

Geek looked at his mother with some 
surprise, but without suspicion did as 
he was told. 

“Geek,” said Mr. Mitchell, when the 
boy was standing in front of him, “we 
have told you a number of times that 
we don’t like you to use the name of 
God as you just did, haven’t we?” 


Geek hung his head, and his lower 
lip protruded as a wild suspicion came 
into his head of what was about to 
ensue. 

“It looks as if we have to do more 
than tell you, Geek, both for your own 


sake, and for the sake of our children, 


too. If you do wrong, you have to be 
punished to remind you not to do wrong 
again. That makes sense, doesn’t it?” 

Geek would not commit himself in 
answer to this dangerous question, but 
he did not resist, either, as Mr. Mitch- 
ell laid him across his knee and gave 
him half a dozen resounding slaps on 
the place designed by nature for spank- 
ings. The blows were not too hard and 
not too soft; Geek felt them, all right, 
and as any normal eight-year-old might 
be expected to ‘do, he first whimpered 
and then howled. When Mr. Mitchell 
released him, he instinctively ran to his 
mother and buried his face in her shoul- 
der. 

And here is where Mrs. Porter 
showed herself to have a soul that was 
spontaneously Christian. For even as 
she consoled her little son, she said: 

“Mr. Mitchell is right, Robert. You 
deserved that spanking. Mother doesn’t 
want you to talk that way either.” 

Later that evening, after Geek and 
his mother had left, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mitchell sat in their front room and 
wondered if their plan had succeeded. 
Child psychologists they felt, would un- 
doubtedly castigate them for their ac- 
tion, and accuse them of warping the 
child’s ego and giving rise to all sorts 
of inhibitions. But without having 
studied child psychology, they had 
learned much about children in a more 
practical way — by having them. In- 
stinctively they felt they had acted 
wisely. But there was always the un- 
predictable human element. What if it 
turned out that they had embittered 
Geek, and driven him away? 
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Feeling in his pockets, Mr. Mitchell 
realized that he was out of matches. 
Pipe in hand, he wandered into the 
kitchen in search of some, but stopped 
short at the door. There was a conver- 
sation taking place at the kitchen screen 
door, Mickey inside, and Geek outside, 
his nose pressed against the screen. 
Unnoticed, Mr. Mitchell stood and did 
a little eavesdropping. 

“Did it hurt much?” Mickey was 
saying. 

“Sure did,” responded Geek, with 
some pride. “‘Bet you never got spanked 
that hard.” 

Mickey sniffed with scepticism. 

“When my father spanks me, he hits 
real hard,” he said. “It hurts like 
heck.” 

Geek drew in his breath sharply and 


looked: around apprehensively in the 
semidarkness. 

“You better be careful what you 
say,” he muttered. 

“T didn’t say nothing wrong.” 

“You did too. You said ‘Heck’.” 

“That’s not wrong.” 

“Tt is too.” 

“Tt is not.” 

A pause for glaring at each other 
through the screen door. 

“Just be careful, that’s all,” said 
Geek darkly. 

Mr. Mitchell tiptoed out of the kitch- 
en and into the front room forgetting 
all about his matches. In his heart was 
a joy such as can be experienced at 
rare intervals only by fathers in the 
midst of the care and trouble of raising 
a family. 


First Thanksgiving Day 
The annual proclamation of a national day of thanksgiving dates back to 
Abraham Lincoln, not to colonial practice. Before his time, occasional days 


of thanksgiving were declared by different presidents of the country, but 
Lincoln made an institution out of it by his National Thanksgivmg Day 
Proclamation of October third, 1863, which has become a pattern of our 
present-day presidential proclamations. Lincoln’s stately prose on this oc- 
casion is worthy of repetition: 

“The year that is drawing to a close has been filled with the blessings 
of fruitful fields and healthful skies. To these bounties which are so con- 
stantly enjoyed that we are prone to forget the source from which they 
come, others have been added which are of so extraordinary a nature that 
they cannot fail to penetrate and soften the heart which is habitually in- 
sensible to the watchful Providence of Almighty God. 

“It has seemed to me fit and proper that they should be solemnly, rever- 
ently, and gratefully acknowledged as with one heart and one voice by the 
whole American people. I do, therefore, invite my fellow citizens in every 
part of the United States, and also those who are at sea or who are so- 
journing in foreign lands, to set apart and observe the last Thursday of 
November next as a day of Thanksgiving and praise to our beneficent Father 
who dwelleth in the Heavens. And I recommend to them that while offering 
up the ascriptions justly due to Him for such singular deliverance and blessings, 
they do also,. with humble penitence for our natural perverseness and 
disobedience, commend to His tender care all those who have become widows, 
orphans, mourners or sufferers in the lamentable civil strife in which we 
are unavoidably engaged, and fervently implore the interposition of the 
Almighty Hand to heal the wounds of the nation to the full enjoyment 
of peace, harmony, tranquillity and Union.” 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 


On Eloping , 

Problem: My boy-friend, whom I have promised to marry, wants me to 
elope with him because of the opposition of our families to our getting 
married in the near future. I am 17, have just finished high school, and my 
family tells me I’m too young to get married. My boy-friend’s family tells 
him that he is not making enough money to get married. He is 20, and he 
works in a factory where he is paid $1.25 an hour, which brings him $50 a 
week and more when he works overtime. I am terribly in love with him, and 
am almost agreed that the best thing for us to do is to leave our homes 
without saying anything to anybody and get married at once. What do you 
think? 

Solution: Experience is heavily weighted against your having a happy 
marriage with such a start as you contemplate. Even secular marriage coun- 
selling agencies, which keep statistics on such things, will tell you that 
marriages that begin with elopement have the least chance of success. 

Elopement is a bad beginning for married life for many reasons. First of 
all, it means a sharp and bitter break with your family, and no matter how 
much you may think you don’t need your family now, you will, as time 
goes on, feel deeply the separation you have caused. At your age especially, 
an elopement would be a combination of selfish mistrust of your parents, of 
meanness in depriving them of a chance to share in your wedding joy, and 
of an element of disobedience because you are so young. Even if they were 
to forgive you later on, they could never feel quite the same toward you as 
they did before. 

As a Catholic, you should know that an elopement, with speedy marriage 
following, is out of the question. (I hate to think that you may be con- 
templating a civil marriage, with all its disastrous consequences for your 
soul.) As a Catholic, you have to go to your pastor in good time, have to 
be instructed in the duties of marriage, have to permit the banns of marriage 
to be published, etc. Of course there is provision made for special cases in 
which there is an important reason for secrecy or haste. But so often this 
reason has to do with sin that a young girl who marries hastily and in secret 
gives grounds for the suspicion that “she had to get married.” 

From this distance, it would appear that your parents and your boy- 
friend’s parents are advising you wisely. You can check this with your pastor 
or confessor, who will be influenced by no personal motives in advising you, 
and who will help you to get married before too long if that turns out to be 
the prudent thing to do. But put out of your mind any thought of an elope- 
ment. 











Justice and Equity in Unions 


Our small voice continues to present facts that make the loud, bluster- 
ing, anti-union voice of Westbrook Pegler sound like noise for the 


sake of noise, or something worse. 


R. J. Miller 


ORGANIZED LABOR in the United 
States is not professedly bound up with 
the Catholic religion or with any reli- 
gion. It is made up of what Pope Pius 
XI in his Encyclical Forty Years After 
called “neutral” or “secular” labor un- 
ions. Under circumstances such as pre- 
vail in the United States, however, Pope 
Piux XI did not condemn these ‘“‘secu- 
lar” or “neutral” unions, but on the 
contrary declared that the Bishops are 
to approve them, as long as certain safe- 
guards are maintained. One of the chief 
of these safeguards is that the unions 
“profess justice and equity.” 

So the question naturally arises: can 
it be said that American unions by and 
large actually do “profess justice and 
equity”? 

Mr. Westbrook Pegler does not think 
so. Hé has stated in so many words: 


Waiving no objections to the brutal, thiev- 
ing, dictatorial character of the bosses who 
control all but a trivial portion of the 
membership of American unions, I expound 
the proposition that unionism is inevitably 
hostile to our economy and our form of 
government and should be destroyed or 
sterilized lest it destroy the nation. 


This “expounding of the proposition” 
by Mr. Pegler on the exalted plane of 
the general welfare and the survival of 
the nation might possibly come under 
the heading of what is called “adopting 
a lofty moral tone”, were it not for the 
billingsgate he indulges in while warm- 
ing up to expound the proposition. 
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“Brutal, thieving, dictatorial” is hardly 
the tone to be adopted by a pontiff of 
high mortality. 

The fact is, Mr. Pegler’s extravagant 
language has a strong suggestion of the 
artificial about it. It suggests the third 
rate tragedian orating with one keen eye 
on the gallery, and well-timed pauses 
for applause and bouquets. It is exact- 
ly the way a traveling medicine vendor 
would rant before the public if he had 
come upon a “line” (not to say a 
racket) that was surefire to make his 
audience gasp and gape, and bring the 
shekels rolling in for himself. 

Over against the theatricals of Mr. 
Pegler, however, there are other ap- 
praisals of the American labor move- 
ment, and how it “professes justice and 
equity”, from persons eminently quali- 
fied to speak in the field of morality. 

On Labor Day, 1950, the Social Ac- 
tion Department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, which is the 
organ of the American hierarchy in so- 
cial and economic matters, issued a 
statement which begins: 


We Americans have been abundantly blessed 
by God in His benign and loving Provi- 
dence. Among our many blessings, we have 
a great labor movement, which in spite of 
shortcomings now and especially in days 
gone by, has consistently turned its back 
on the Marxist philosophy of class struggle, 
revolution, and hatred of God and re- 
ligion. 


The italics have been added by the 
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present writer. The statement goes on: 


Our labor movement has its faults, like 
any other human institution. Basically, 
however, its mind and will are sound, and 
it is probably the most constructive labor 
movement in the world. Certainly it has 
justified the encouragement and support 
which the Church in the United States has 
given it and which she is happy to extend 
to it again today on the occasion of its 
national holiday. Considering the impor- 
tance of how people work and live and the 
cataclysms in many other countries over 
this very matter, we humbly should thank 
God for our labor movement and its good 
traditions, and ask His divine guidance 
and help that all citizens of this land work 
together for the common good in the 
spirit of Christ, the spirit of justice and 
charity. 


Again, Archbishop Cushing of Bos- 


ton addressed the Ninth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization (the CIO) in Bos- 
ton on October 13, 1947. Among other 
things, he said: 


The aims of the CIO are those of the 
trade union movement and of organized 
labor generally. These are chiefly three: 
1) The organization of the working men 
and women of America, without reference 
to race, creed, color, or nationality, for 
mutual aid and protection; 2) the estab- 
lishment of sound collective bargaining and 
wage agreements; 3) the promotion of legis- 
lation to safeguard economic security and 
social welfare and to extend democratic 
institutions, civil rights and liberties. For 
my own part, I cannot see how any man 
in his right senses, certainly how any Amer- 
ican with the slightest comprehension of 
Christianity, can complain about these ob- 
jectives. I consider that, when all is said 
and done, the trade union movement in the 
United States is fulfilling these aims by 


means entirely within its rights and within 
the letter and spirit of our laws. 


The Archbishop, like the Social Ac- 
tion Department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, seems to have 
little doubt about the way American un- 
ions “profess justice and equity”! He 
goes on: 


I know the criticisms which are made of 
organized labor, and I know, as do most 
people, the “lines” currently used in the 
campaign against unionism. You (the CIO 
delegates) know them even better than I 
do. Some of the current criticisms may 
have some foundation in facts. If they 
do, you are in a far better position than 
your critics to know about these facts and 
how to remedy them yourselves. . . . Here 
in America, all groups, educational, indus- 
trial, management, labor, and in a sense, 
religious, have a common monitor: the 
Law. Organized labor does not stand in 
any need of.special monitors; there is no 
reason why the labor movement more than 
any other movement in the United States 
should be the object of suspicion, repres- 
sion, or special monitoring. Labor is per- 
fectly able to set its own house in order 
and to run that house as well as any 
other house in the American community. 


Certainly this is plain enough. 
Straightforward and authoritative, these 
two statements tell what is to be 
thought of the justice and equity of 
American unionism on a genuinely lofty 
moral plane. They give us the word of 
a distinguished American prelate and 
the word of the organ of the entire 
American hierarchy in a field that is 
predominently their own. Right or 
wrong, justice or unjustice, is precisely 
the business of religious leaders who are 
intent on having people do right and 
avoid wrong, get to heaven and avoid 
hell. 
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Hence, even if it were no more than 
a question of Pegler’s word against the 
word of authoritative spokesmen in the 
field of morality, no sensible man would 
find much difficulty in deciding whose 
word he was going to take. 

It is not, however, merely a qyestion 
of taking someone’s word, or of choos- 
ing between the word of one over the 
word of another. There are also the 
facts; facts that speak for themselves 
to every man of sense, and give him 
the opportunity of judging for himself 
on the justice and equity professed and 
practiced by the American labor move- 
ment. 

It is a fact, for instance, that there 
are well in excess of fifty thousand 
labor contracts actually in force in the 
United States. These contracts run for 
one, two, er sometimes five years. As 
they expire, new negotiations are under- 
taken and new contracts are signed, 
again for one, two or five years. The 
reader of these lines who happens to 
be mathematically inclined can tally 
up for himself on this basis the total 
number of labor contracts that are be- 
ing signed in the United States every 
day of the working year. He will find 
that it must be close to one hundred 
contracts, on an average, every day. 

This monumental fact must be kept 
in mind when one reads the howling 
headlines in the daily papers and the 
vitriolic expoundings of Mr. Pegler as 
to strikes and rumors of strikes. To 
judge only by these headlines and ex- 
poundings, one would conclude that 
labor relations in the United States are 
in a constant and universal state of tur- 
moil. The fact of the matter is quite 
otherwise. Strikes and turmoil, com- 
pared with peaceful and constructive 
labor relations, are the rare exception. 
And while this is to the credit of Amer- 
ican management as well as American 
labor, it is for our present purpose an 


unmistakable fact showing that organ- 
ized American labor on its part does 
by and large “profess justice and 
equity.” 

Even when strikes do occur in the 
United States, the fact is that in the last 
ten years at least they have been char- 
acterized by an almost total absence of 
violence. This again is to the credit of 
management as well as labor; but it is 
not something to be taken for granted. 
It is surely not the way the Communists 
would like to run strikes. It is not the 
way strikes have always been con- 
ducted, even in the United States. And 
without pausing to go into the matter 
of whether management or labor was 
more responsible for violence in the 
strikes of the past, we have in the 
present peaceful behaviour of organized 
labor on the picket lines another un- 
mistakable fact that by and large it 
“professes justice and equity”. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that 
there should be any strikes at all. And 
anyone who takes seriously the ex- 
poundings of pontiff Pegler will be left 
with the idea that the “brutal, thiev- 
ing, dictatorial bosses” of the labor un- 
ions leap at every chance to send their 
miserable dupes, the workers, out on 
strike. Only it so happens that this is not 
the fact. In August, 1949, for instance, 
a vote was taken among Ford workers 
in Michigan as to whether they were 
willing to go out on strike in support 
of their union demands. Out of 81,000 
eligible workers, 75,230 cast votes. And 
discounting the few void and challenged 
ballots, the results were 9,459 votes 
against, and 65,001 votes for the strike: 
an overwhelming majority of 87 per 
cent! What a glorious opportunity for 
“brutal, thieving, dictatorial” Walter 
Reuther and the other “bosses” of the 
United Automobile Workers! Only the 
fact is, there was no strike. Even with 
this “glorious opportunity”, Walter. 
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Reuther and the other union leaders 
still sought peaceful means to settle the 
dispute. They went back to the bargain- 
ing table, sat down with the manage- 
ment of Ford’s, and eventually negoti- 
ated a contract without a strike. Again, 
this is to the credit of management as 
well as labor; but it cannot be denied 
that it is another telling fact which goes 
to show that union leaders in the 
United States, as well as American un- 
ions in general, “profess justice and 
equity”. 

And then there is the five year con- 
tract signed in the early summer of 
1950 between the Automobile Workers 
and General Motors. There was no 
strike here, and not even a serious 
threat of strike; and the contract was 
outstanding for the “justice and equity” 
that characterized it: a credit to the 
management of General Motors and to 
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the “brutal, thieving, dictatorial bosses” 
of American labor. 

These facts, and many more that 
could be cited, amply justify the words 
of Archbishop Cushing and of the Social 
Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in favor 
of American unionism. They serve to 
show that it deserves the praise of the 
Social Action Department as “probably 
the most constructive labor movement 
in the world”. “Constructive” is the 
word. It describes the attitude of the 
American. bishops as well as the work- 
ing of the American labor movement. 
Where Pegler in his attitude, real or 
pretended, to American labor is nega- 
tive, sterile, destructive—like Commu- 
nism and the devil, the American bishops 
are positive, straightforward, encourag- 
ing, constructive, with the justice and 
equity of genuine Christian morality. 


Here are a couple of further items from our Wisdom of Babes file: 

A mother we heard of tells how her four-year-old son came into her 
bedroom during the night and said: “I’m scared. I had an awful bad dream.” 

“What was it all about?” said the solicitous parent. 

“TI don’t know,” said the child. “It was so bad I didn’t look.” 


We need a subdivision in our file for this next one, taken from the 


Southern Cross of Cape Town: 


The bus was very crowded and the day hot and uncomfortable. A boy 
of thirteen or so occupied one of the seats, while a tired looking woman 
stood in front of him with a baby in her arms. Noticing this, a strap-hanging 
male passenger offered the boy a nickel for the seat. The boy took the coin, 
stood up, and the man then nodded for the woman to take the seat. 

The lady sat down, thanked him, and said: “Thank the nice man for the 


money, Johnny.” 











All Even 

A man who was fond of playing practical jokes sent a friend a telegram, 
charges collect, which read: “I am perfectly well.” 

About a week later the joker received a heavy package on which he was 
required to pay very considerable postage. Opening it, he found a big block 
of concrete on which was pasted the message: “This is the weight your tele- 
gram lifted from my mind.” 


—Kraftsman 








“Live Jesus 
in Our Hearts — Forever” 


The above ejaculatory prayer is one that is frequently heard in the 
monastic corridors and the class rooms of the Brothers of Christian 
Schools. It characterizes perfectly the way of life and method of teach- 


ing of the Christian Brothers, 


D. J. Corrigan 


FOR A GOOD many years now a Re- 
demptorist Father from St. Joseph’s 
College, Kirkwood, Missouri, has 
traveled each Saturday evening to the 
motherhouse of the Christian Brothers 
at Eureka, Mo., to offer the community 
Mass on the following Sunday morning. 
During several of these years he was 
met at the door by a smiling member of 
the Brotherhood, a golden jubilarian, 
by the name of Brother Joel. 

Brother Joel was one of the old- 
timers, as length of service in the com- 
munity goes. But one could never 
tell it from his sprightly step and his 
plain good humor and zest for all things 
worthwhile in life. One of his character- 
istic acts each week-end was to seize 
the traveling bag from the hand of the 
priest and, in spite of protests, to carry 
it up three flights of stairs to the room 
reserved for the visiting clergyman. 

Brother Joel has been dead for some 
years, but his image comes to mind 
each time we meet a Christian Brother. 
At the time spoken of above he was re- 
tired from teaching, but there was 
hardly a Brothers’ School in the mid- 
west where he had not labored in the 
class room. It was not uncommon for 
him to remember boys by name whom 
he had taught back in the 90’s and 
80’s. Possibly his greatest and most 
charming asset was the fact that he was 
winding up a long, devoted career in 
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a hard apostolate with apparently the 
same boyish enthusiasm and joy with 
which he had begun it as a lad of six- 
teen so many years before. 

In our large cities the work of the 
Christian Brothers is well known. But 
in smaller localities Catholics frequent- 
ly are little acquainted with the Broth- 
ers, chiefly because from a scarcity of 
vocations, these religious teachers have 
had to confine themselves to more pop- 
ulous centers. Yet in North America 
alone there are 3,128 of these Brothers 
working in ten provinces, teaching al- 
most 100,000 boys in 193 schools. 

The Brothers do not become priests, 
but like our nuns, are members of a 
religious community, bound to strive 
for Christian holiness by the observance 
of their three vows and their Rule. 
Boys and young men who desire to be- 
come teaching Brothers may apply at 
any one of the Brothers’ schools in 
this country. A candidate who needs to 
complete his high school training will 
then enter one of the juniorates or prep- 
aratory schools, where, in addition to 
scholastic training, he will gradually be 
inducted into the practice of religious 
life. Then follows a year of novitiate, 
during which the young man tries out 
the actual daily routine of a Christian 
Brother, and after that period, if both 
he and his superiors are willing, he is 
allowed to take his temporary vows. 
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After this, he completes his college 
edueation for teaching and prepares 
himself spiritually for his final, per- 
petual vows. 

In the world at large the Brothers 
teach boys in every conceivable kind of 
school in more than 65 countries. Here 
in the United States they maintain sev- 
eral colleges, like Manhattan in New 
York and St. Mary’s on the west coast, 
together with numerous high schools 
and military academies, not to mention 
elementary schools, orphanages and re- 
form schools. On the _ international 
scale their efforts range from normal 
schools for teachers to technical and in- 
dustrial schools for workers, with partic- 
ular attention to the needs of each 
country where they are employed. Thus 
they have an Agricultural School in 
Spain and a School of Liturgical Chant 
in Rome. As one Brother aptly de- 
scribed it: “It is the purpose of the 
Christian Brothers to associate with 
boys: toddlers and teenagers, rich and 
poor, favored and underprivileged, tal- 
ented and handicapped. Why? To save 
their souls.” ; 

While the Brothers do not go on to 
ordination, still their founder was a 

_ priest. He is known as St. John Baptist 
De La Salle, and it is just fifty years 
ago this spring that he was canonized. 
Born of a wealthy and devout family in 
Rheims in 1651, St. John Baptist had 
a brilliant career at the local university 
and in his early twenties was raised to 
the priesthood. There followed a few 
years in pastoral activity, which were 
noted especially for his kindness to the 
poor. 

Some years before, De La Salle’s 
spiritual director had established a Sis- 
terhood for the education of poor girls, 
and on his deathbed entrusted its care 
to the young priest. As a result of this 
providential circumstance, De La Salle 
became interested in the education of 
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boys, many of whom, especially in the 
large cities, were neglected and left to 
develop criminal tendencies. So in April 
of 1679, in company with a zealous lay- 
man, Adrien Nyel, he opened a free 
school for boys. 

Soon requests began to pour in that 
more schools be opened. But De La 
Salle knew that there was no sense in 
setting up new institutions without 
competent teachers; so he gathered 
around him a group of willing young 
men and began to train them in the 
best methods of pedagogy. 

During the next year, 1680, notwith- 
standing violent opposition on the part 
of his family and friends, he formed his 
little band of free school teachers into 
a regularly constituted religious society, 
giving them a rule and a distinctive 
garb. Then, in order to perpetuate the 
work and inspire his youthful followers 
with confidence, he resigned his deanery 
at the Cathedral, distributed every pen- 
ny that he possessed to the needy and 
suffering. during the famine of 1684, left 
his palatial home to live with the teach- 
ers in a rented house, and vowed to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the educa- 
tion of the young. 


Such was the humble beginning of 
the Brothers of Christian Schools, who 
today number almost 20,000 members 
in 57 provinces throughout the world. 
Europe has, or did have, 7,784 Brothers 
taking care of 195,650 pupils in 880 
schools. North America has 3,128 
Brothers, educating 49,289 boys in 129 
schools. In the foreign missions, Africa 
claims 428 Brothers, with 23,662 stu- 
dents in 48 schools; the Near East 115 
Brothers teaching 7,750 pupils in 14 
schools; while the countries of the Far 
East total 574 Brothers, with 33,447 
pupils in 63 schools. Thus in a little 
less than three hundred years the tiny 
band of teachers established by St. John 
Baptist De La Salle has grown into a 
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mighty army encircling the globe. No 
wonder, then, that Pope Pius XI could 
honestly tell the Brothers: “In impor- 
tance to the Church, your work is sec- 
ond to none.” 

Time was, in the 1930’s, when Amer- 
ican educators were grasping at all man- 
ner of fads and novelties in teaching, 
only to discard them as time went on, 
that occasionally the Christian Broth- 
ers were criticized for clinging to their 
traditional methods of teaching. But the 
Brothers had a wealth of age-old class 
room experience behind them, and they 
wisely kept to the system and curricula 
that have proved eminently successful 
in the past, while not being unwilling 
to adopt with caution what was worth- 
while in more recent developments in 
education. In this their policy has been 
vindicated by the more sane tendency 
of present day educators to revert to 
older methods that bring about a more 
solid grounding in fundamentals in the 
student. 

Strange to relate, however, is the fact 
that the Christian Brothers, under the 
leadership of their holy founder, were 
looked upon in the seventeenth century 
as innovators and radicals in the field of 
education. Up to that time Latin had 
been the accustomed language in which 
instruction was given in European 
schools; St. John quickly changed over 
into the vernacular, in order better to 
prepare the boys to speak and write, and 
is this way to succeed in life. Likewise, 
the universal type of education given 
had been classical; the Brothers began 
to open schools of all kinds, concen- 
trating, if anything, on the practical arts 
that the boys could use in earning a 
livelihood in later years. And since De 
La Salle wisely realized that no school is 
better than its teachers, he set up the 


first normal school for instructors, as far 
as is known. If justice were done, to St. 
John Baptist De La Salle would go the 
title of real founder of modern pedagogi- 
cal methods. 

But beyond all this, the prime con- 
cern of the saint as well as of every 
worthy Christian Brother is the souls of 
the boys under their care. That is why 
the teaching of religion holds such a 
prominent position in every Brothers’ 
school and why, both in the class room 
and on the athletic field, their foremost 
aim is to inculcate Christian character 
and devotion to the Church. Long since, 
the Christian Brothers’ Catechism has 
been world famous for its orthodoxy and 
thoroughness. Seldom, if ever, does one 


“come across a graduate of the Brothers 


who has apostatized from the Church; 
this, in large measure, can be attributed 
to the fact that their students have been 
well grounded in their religion. On the 
contrary, their class rooms have been 
traditionally productive of many voca- 
tions to the priesthood and innumerable 
successful leaders among Catholic lay 
people. 

To any generous boy or young man 
who thinks that teaching may be his 
career, there is no grander calling than 
that of the Christian Brother. It is a 
vocation that demands a sacrifice of 
liberty and much worldly pleasure, and 
it exacts a willingness to buckle down 
to a Spartan order of the day and to 


- hard work. But the one thing it does 


not eliminate or diminish in a Christian 
Brother is happiness — happiness that 
can come only to one who is serving 
God in the best possible way, and spend- 
ing his life in teaching and guiding 
those who often need help most — our 
boys. , 





What others say can’t hurt you—unless you let it. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


On Widowers Remarrying 


Problem: “I am a man 55 years old. Several years ago my wife died. 
[I have five grown children, two of them already married, the rest living 
with me and working at their own jobs. I have been thinking about marry- 
ing again, and have broached the subject tentatively to my sons. They have 
expressed themselves as bitterly opposed to it. I do not want to make my 
family unhappy; yet at the same time I feel that marriage would be good 
for me, both spiritually and temporally. Do you think the opposition of 
my sons a sufficient reason for giving up the thought of marrying again?” 


Solution: For a man whose children have reached maturity, the question 
of whether to marry after the death of his wife is one that should be 
settled by his conscience, with the help of his confessor, alone. It is natural 
that the father in the case above will feel somewhat torn between his in- 
clination to marry and the opposition of his grown children. No good man 
wants to do things that will strain the relations between himself and the 
members of his family. The truth is, however, that considerations may enter 
into a man’s desire to marry that are far more important than what his 
grown sons and daughters think about it. 


This is assuming, of course, that there is no question of the father’s 
entering an obviously foolish or bad marriage. Men in their middle fifties 
and even older have not infrequently rushed into what anyone but themselves 
could see was a very unfortunate second marriage. It is very wise, therefore, 
for a man of that age to take counsel with his confessor or pastor when 
contemplating marriage with a particular woman. He can afford to listen, at 
least, not to the unreasoning opposition of his grown sons to any marriage, 
but to the objective reasons they may advance against the prudence of a 
certain marriage. 


. It may be added that, if our questioner’s sons are grown men and unmarried, 
their father may well ask them what they intend to do with their lives. 
If they are planning a merely selfish bachelorhood for the remainder of their 
lives, they should be prodded into thinking about a vocation for themselves 
and accepting some responsibility in life. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views and 
opinions expressed in The Liguorian. All letters should be signed, and 
full address of the writer should be given. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
“My problem is a matter of attitudes, 
rather than a real problem. I have three 
daughters and two sons, the oldest 18, the 
youngest 12. In all this discussion of racial 
discrimination, I am wondering what is 
your attitude toward intermarriage between 
the white and colored. Not that my 
children have anything like this in mind, 
but after reading so much about granting 
Negroes full freedom with whites, I wonder 
what I would do if one of my children 
came home with a Negro for a steady com- 
panion ...I have met many Negroes who, 
to my way of thinking, are better than a 
lot of white people. Yet I feel that we 
of this generation still could not consider 
having our children marry them. I realize 
that they have the same human nature, 
and am not prejudiced. But if the problem 
of marriage came up, how would I deal 
with it? 
Mrs. R. A. S.” 
There are certain basic principles that 
will help you in forming a right attitude 
in this matter. 1) The normal and ordi- 
nary tendency of human nature, repeat- 
edly stated by intelligent colored people 
as well as by whites, is for the colored 
to want to marry their own, as it is for 
white persons to want to marry whites. 
This does not constitute a law, because 
marriage ts a matter for individuals to 
decide for themselves and all have the 
same souls, the same destiny, the same 
human nature redeemed by the blood of 
Christ. But it does make foolish the fear 
of those who resist treating Negroes like 
human beings on the assumption that 
this will be immediately followed by 
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innumerable intermarriages. Exceptions 
to the normal instinct will occur, but 
they will be exceptions. 2) In the present 
state of society, with so much racial 
discrimination still practiced openly or 
under cover, it would be only prudent 
to tell young people, both white and 
colored, that intermarriage would create 
many obstacles to their happiness. We 
realistically tell young people to con- 
sider any factors that enhance or di- 
minish their chances for happiness in 
marriage. One such factor that can be 
mentioned without prejudice is that of 
the difficult social adjustments that 
would have to be made in a racially 
mized marriage. 3) It is the fact that 
the colored have been kept in so inferior 
a state for so long that promotes even 
exceptional tendencies to intermarriage. 
This is because there is a natural, un- 
conscious desire on the part of the under- 
privileged to rise up out of their de- 
graded state, and marriage seems to be 
a means of such escape. When justice 
for all prevails, the instinct for marry- 
ing one’s own will operate more strongly. 
The editors 


New York, N. Y. 

“T thank you for explaining the important 
statement of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith relative to the American 
Negro. But, most respectfully submissive to 
the decisions of the Church, I still think 
the cardinal point of the whole matter was 
not mentioned. It is the question of inter- 
marriage. This is the crucial test, no matter 
what Father LaFarge or the Bystander or 
anyone else says. I’m teaching’ school here 
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in New York near Harlem, and take it 
from me, we teachers and the parents know 
the tragedy of white girls marrying Negroes. 
Fair play in education, professions, trades, 
etc. should be accorded the Negro. But, 
all things to the contrary notwithstanding 
(a papal phrase), it is the marriage question 
that matters. Are we to be content to see 
half-breed children resulting from these 
marriages? No! God picked out the white 
race as His chosen people. I’m glad I be- 
long to the chosen people, aren’t you? 
Sr. M. C.” 


This is the very attitude, rare, thank 
God, among Sisters, that the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith document lamented so 
sadly. Any Catholic Sister who in her 
own mind divides people of the Christian 
dispensation into chosen and non-chosen, 
does not know even the elementary 
truths of her faith, and cannot possibly 
teach without prejudice, no matter how 
fair she tries to be. This is not to deny 
that intermarriages are often tragedies. 
They become tragedies for many of the 
same reasons that all-white and all- 
colored marriages become tragedies, such 
as poverty, lack of character and self- 
discipline, lack of sound religious prin- 
ciples, etc. But they start out with a 
terrific handicap of their own when there 
are Sisters and lay-people who despise 
the colored as if they could never be 
more than second class Christians, and 
as if they were not, equally with whites, 
redeemed by the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ. Dear Sister C., you have re- 
nounced marriage by your own vows. 
That does not give you the right to 
decide who else shall marry whom. 
Rather you are dedicated to the task of 
helping all who come within reach of 
your influence to know and love Christ 
and to get to heaven, no matter what 
their color and no matter whom they 
choose to marry. 
The editors. 


Haverhill, Massachusetts 

“In the August issue of The Liguorian, 
in the Readers Retort section, a Negro- 
American convert of twenty-five years js 
disturbed by the apparent discrimination 
against Negroes in the Knights of Columbus. 
As a member of Haverhill Council No. 202 
of the K. of C., I would like to set him 
straight. There is no question of Negroes 
or any other racial group being banned by 
the K. of C. The same requirements are 
expected of all, namely, that they be prac- 


_ ticing Catholics. We have an excellent Negro 


member of our council and he is always 
warmly received by all the others. We 
would have more, but those who have 
been approached have failed to meet the 
requirements. Every council of the K. of 
C. knows from experience that the member- 
ship of its council will be zealous in pro- 
portion to the zeal of its individual mem- 
bers under the leadership of their officers. 
Members who have the interest of the order 
at heart ask only one question of pro- 
spective new members, not whether they 
are Negroes, whites, or yellow, but only 
whether they are practicing Catholics. 
Rev. D. J. T.” 
No clearer expression of policy could be 
given, and we are grateful for it. 
The editors 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma 

“You should correct the wrong impression 
you gave in speaking of the permission 
Catholics need to send their children to a 
public school. You say ‘they must have 
permission of their pastor or bishop’. This 
leaves the impression that the pastor and 
the bishop are equally empowered to give 
that permission. It is not so in Canon Law, 
which states clearly that it belongs solely 
to the ordinary of the place (bishop) to 
grant such a permission. It is true that in 


some dioceses the bishop has delegated this 


power to the pastors. But it is not true 
here in Oklahoma, nor in many other dio- 
ceses, where the bishop reserves to himself 
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the authority to decide whether parents 
have a sufficient reason to send their chil- 
dren to a non-Catholic school. 
Rev. G. J. L.” 
We were aware of this strict provision 
of Canon Law, though our wording may 
indeed have given a wrong impression. 
The reason we inserted the name of the 
pastor was that even in a diocese where 
the bishop does not delegate to pastors 
the power to decide this matter, the 
usual procedure is for parents to speak 
to their pastor first, and through him, 
if necessary, to apply to the bishop for 
the required permission. All Catholics 
should know that Catholic schooling is 
so important in the eyes of the Church 
that she does reserve to the bishops the 
authority to make exceptions from the 
rule. 
The editors 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

“I want to thank you for your leading 
article in the September issue on the vow 
of chastity. I have been thinking along the 
same lines for some time, and hope you 
will put the article out in pamphlet form. 
It is my pastoral practice to allow persons 
who want to make the private vow of chas- 
tity to try it out first for a year, and to 
let them renew it for another year, perhaps 
even several times, befere letting them 
make it perpetual. One objection to your 
article: Should you not explain that a 
person who would have a good reason for 
seeking a dispensation from the vow of 
chastity would not have to apply to the 
Holy See herself? Are there not simpler 
ways of obtaining a dispensation? One more 
point: would it not be effective to suggest 
that making this vow is a great opportunity 
of increasing the holiness of the Church? 
It would inspire some who cannot do much 
in the way of Catholic Action, but who 
could, by making this vow, do something 
very pleasing to God and fruitful for souls. 

Rev. C. J. Me.” 
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The private and perfect vow of chas- 
lity is specifically reserved to the Pope. 
However, the ordinary way for a lay 
person to seek a dispensation reserved 
to the Holy See is through his pastor or 
confessor, who ordinarily would apply 
though the chancery or bishop. The Pope 
can give delegation to bishops to 
dispense from the perfect vow of chas- 
tity in his name; and in extraordinary 
and urgent circumstances, the confessor 
himself may be able to take some action. 
Therefore it ts enough to say that a 
person should consult his pastor or con- 
fessor when there is question of a dis- 
pensation in this as in many other mat- 
ters, assuming that the priest will take 
whatever steps are necessary in the cir- 
cumstances. 

The editors 


Hamburg, New York 

“T feel I must write to you about your 
article on how we should treat divorced and 
remarried relatives in the column ‘For 
Wives and Husbands Only’. In reading the 
Bible, I find that Jesus said: ‘Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you. ... Judge not that ye be not judged. 
... Ye who are without sin may cast the 
first stone.’ God is too pure a being to 
behold sin in His children. He said ‘Let 
your whole eye be single,—that means see 
only good as you look for good, and think 
only good. Then you realize that that which 
is evil does not exist. We must maintain 
a friendly, loving spirit to all. Ill-will sep- 
arates one from God. Imagine what it does 
to isolate the remarried girl from her family 
and friends. Does that teach her love? That 
sister and both sisters need more love. I 
do bless these two sisters and I know they 
are both children of God and that He will 
bless them and all their family. God bless 
you that you may know the truth and the 
truth may set you free. 

Miss A. K.” 


There is no question of ill-will toward 
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divorced and remarried people being 
lawful. We are still bound to love them. 
But this love has for its first and most 
important duty the seeking of the sal- 
vation of their souls, and not taking or 
giving scandal to others by seeming to 
approve of their sins. It ts this duty of 
love that imposes the obligation of some 
degree of aloofness from invalidly mar- 
ried Christians, because this is one of the 
effective ways of helping them to realize 
the awful danger of their state, and of 
avoiding a public approval of their sins. 
Our critic should read the second epistle 
of St. John, the apostle of love, in the 
same Bible she quotes so freely. There 
he says, “Love means keeping the com- 
mandments. ... The man who is not 
true ...to Christ’s teaching loses hold of 
God. If you are visited by one (such) 
you must not receive him in your houses 
nor bid him welcome; to bid him wel- 
come is to share the guilt of his doings.” 
The editors 


Buffalo, New York 

“Please cancel my subscription to The 
Iiguorian. After reading ‘For Wives and 
Husbands Only’ in the September issue (on 
the Catholic attitude toward divorced and 
remarried Catholics) I must say that I 
could not and would not abide by what 
is said there. In many a sermon we are 
told to love our neighbor as ourselves and 
the words are quoted: ‘Let him that is 
without sin cast the first stone. How many 
victims of divorces are innocent and suffer 


heartbreak and despair? Are we to add 
to their misery by isolating them? Is it 
God’s wish that the mother and family of 
the victim disown them? On the whole, 
I do not uphold divorce, but there should 
be some leniency for those who had no 
choice in the matter. I was brought up a 
Catholic, but with the feeling that God is 
love. If our parents forgive many offenses 
against them, how much greater must the 
mercy of God be? 
P. S. You have probably made the deduc- 
tion that I am a divorcee. You are right, 
Mrs. G. D.” 


It needs to be stated again that di- 
vorce in itself does not necessarily place 
one outside the Catholic fold. A Cath- 
olic wife whose partner runs off and 
divorces her, with no serious fault on 
her part, may continue to receive the 
sacraments and is entitled to all the 
sympathy and charity that Catholics 
can bestow. If she attempts to marry 
again, however, she is renouncing Christ, 
and as long as she lives in her invalid 
marriage, she is living in sin. The task 
of Catholics who love her, then, is to do 
everything possible to help her get out 
of sin and to save her soul. It would be 
a false and tragic charity that would 
inspire anyone to say to her, by word 
or action: “God is love, and therefore 
He won’t mind your breaking His com- 
mandments and crucifying His Son. Just 
go right on in your sins.” 

The editors 


Frankness With Thanks 
The following note of thanks was sent by a little girl to an aunt from 
whom she had received a birthday present. 
“Dear Auntie Gladys: 
Thank you so much for the nice pincushion you sent me for my birth- 
day. It is a lovely pincushion. I have always wanted a pincushion, only not 
very much, 


Your loving niece.” 
—London Leader Magazine 
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Who’s an AutocratP 


It is very popular today to call the Catholic Church an autocrat, 
demanding blind obedience to arbitrary laws. This is the complete 


answer to that charge. 


M. E. Gounley 


AMERICANS hate nothing more 
thoroughly than an autocratic or des- 
potic form of government. That is their 
birthright. The United States of Amer- 
ica were begotten of the struggle of the 
Colonists against an oppressive, unrep- 
resentative government, a government 
unresponsive to the will of the people. 

The health and permanence of our 
nation are tied up with the principle 
that all civil government is for the 
welfare and progress of the people gov- 
erned, not for the enriching or ag- 
grandizement of the ruler or ruling fac- 
tion. Those, therefore, who govern are 
the servants of the pepole. Their rule 
must consequently be subject to the 
controlling influence of the enlightened 
will of the people. Only thus can the 
purpose of civil government be effec- 
tivey maintained. 

These ideas concerning civil govern- 
ment are shared by all true Americans, 
be they Catholic or non-Catholic. Civil 
government is a human institution set 
up and administered by fallible human 
beings. It calls for checks and safe- 
guards against the errors and excesses 
to which men in authority are liable. 
Furthermore, civil government is pro- 
gressive just as man himself is progres- 
sive, and progress naturally brings with 
it in the course of time changes in the 
complexion and administration of gov- 
ernment to meet the demands of the 
changing social condition. 

Many of our Protestant friends main- 
tain that the pattern which we Ameri- 
cans have drawn up and apply in civil 


government should be applied also in 
the realm of religion, even though they 
may hold that the Christianity they 
profess is a revealed religion, revealed 
by God Himself. And this pattern they 
do apply, not only in purely administra- 
tive matters but also in what constitutes 
the very warp and woof of religion, 
doctrinal tenets and moral principles. 
As a result, the Protestant version of 
Christianity to-day presents to the 
world a bewildering variety of creeds 
and codes, as many as there are Prot- 
estant sects. 

These differences in creed and code 
and the dissensions which such differ- 
ences engender are a positive obstacle 
to the effective working out of Chris- 
tianity. And Christianity, as all Chris- 
tians maintain, offers the only hope for 
an abiding peace and tranquility in our 
strife-torn world. 

All Christians, Catholic as well as 
non-Catholic, deplore this confusion of 
creeds and codes and its sad conse- 
quences. All are eager to re-establish 
unity and uniformity in religion that 
all may work together in harmony for 
the welfare of mankind. The efforts of 
Protestants in this direction are aimed 
at elimination of differences by mutual 
adjustments of code and creed, a mutual 
give and take in the matter of religious 
belief and moral practice. This of course 
makes for yet more changes in the doc- 
trinal tenets and moral principles of the 
existent denominations, but these latter, 
since they came into being only through 
doctrinal changes of a pre-existent creed, 
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would not consider such a procedure too 
high a price to pay for religious unity. 


Catholic representatives are some- 
times invited to assemblies or “coun- 
cils” of Protestant denominations which 
are convoked from time to time for the 
purpose of working for the re-establish- 
ment of religious unity among Chris- 
tians. Our separated brethren realize 
full well and candidly admit that a 
“unity” which does not include Catho- 
lics will fail to bring to bear upon the 
life of man the full regenerating in- 
fluence of the religion of Christ. 


We Catholics desire nothing more 
ardently than a reunion of Christendom 
into one fold under one Shepherd, but 
we cannot go along with Protestants on 
the road which they would travel to 
reach that goal. We are willing to unite 
with them, or rather, we are willing to 
have the rest of Christendom unite 
with us, but they must conform to us 
and not we to them. Nor can we, in a 
so-called spirit of compromise, agree to 
a mutual “adjustment” which would 
make for elimination of differences. Our 
conviction that we possess the truth, 
the indefectible doctrine of Christ, 
makes any other position on our part 
unreasonable and impossible. Such a 
basis for reunion our non-Catholic 
friends will not even consider. 


Since the Protestant sects are as un- 
willing to unite with us on our terms 
as we are unwilling to unite with them 
on their terms, unity of Christendom 
in one religious body remains an as yet 
unattainable objective. 


It should be stressed that neither 
party, Catholic or non-Catholic, in its 
desire and striving for reunion of Chris- 
tendom is more demanding and unyield- 
ing regarding the basis or terms of re- 
union than the other. And since each 
in its stand is presumably motivated 
by fidelity to dictates of conscience, one 


would expect that each would respect 
the other despite their mutual disap- 
pointment and regret that their desire 
for reunion must fail of accomplish- 
ment. But unfortunately our separated 
brethren do not always show them- 
selves so understanding and charitable. 
It is by no means a rare occurrence for 
Catholics to find themselves branded 
from platform and pulpit and in the 
press as undemocratic, autocratic and 
obstructionist. Those who make this 
charge do not stop to argue as to which 
basis for reunion in the fold of Christ, 
theirs or ours, is the logical and true 
one. They proceed forthwith to pin 
upon us a label which makes us sus- 
pect in the eyes of our non-Catholic fel- 
low Americans. We are branded as auto- 
cratic and as such to be condemned 
outright. 


Of course we deny the charge and 
resent it. And since our opponents have 
raised the issue of autocracy in reli- 
gion and have made the charge against 
us, it cannot be taken amiss if we try 
to refute and rebut the charge. In re- 
ply, we maintain that the Catholic 
Church in the exercise of her govern- 
ing power is not only not autocratic but 
that she is as democratic “as it is pos- 
sible, consistently with the nature of a 
divine religion, so to be. Furthermore, 
if the charge of autocracy in religion is 
to find a target, it is not we that will 
be hit but the Protestants themselves 
who make this charge. And, strange as 
it may seem, it is precisely in their 
readiness to compromise and make “ad- 
justments” that Protestants make them- 
selves liable to the charge of being auto- 
cratic in religion. Let us see. 

Just what precisely is an autocrat? 
The term autocrat is derived from two 
Greek words, autos, meaning self, and 
kratein, meaning to rule or govern. This 
derivation of the term indicates its 
meaning. An autocrat is one who rules 
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or governs as if ruling of himself, as 
one wielding a power which resides in 
all its fulness in himself, a power which 
is self-derived and independent of any 
superior or higher power. His will, 
therefore, and his will alone, sets the 
boundary to his exercise of power. It 
makes no essential difference whether 
in the exercise of his power he take 
counsel with others or not, or whether 
his rule is benign or oppressive. He 
still is for all that and remains an auto- 
crat. 


To get down to the nub of the mat- 
ter. When the Catholic Church refuses 
absolutely to make any change or “ad- 
justment” in any matter of faith or 
morals, she does so precisely because 
her rule is not autocratic. Thus, to con- 
sider some pertinent examples, when 
she refuses to make any change or “ad- 
justment” in her laws against con- 
traception, or divorce or abortion, she 
does so, not because in her obstinate 
autocratic self-will she will not bend her 
will to the will of any other, but be- 
cause she realizes that she can have no 
will of her own in the matter but only 
the expressed will of God whom she 
represents. The power which she wields, 
she does not consider herself as having 
as of. herself and absolutely, but only 
as delegated to her by God. Therefore, 
in the exercise of that power she dare 
not consider herself, or act as if she 
considered herself, independent and ir- 
responsible. Given that God has spoken, 
she considers herself powerless to make 
any ruling of her own, as she would be 
doing were she to attempt to change in 
any matter of faith or morals deter- 
mined by God. — That, certainly, is 
not autocratic. That is the very anti- 
thesis of autocratic rule. 

This stand of the Catholic Church is 
the very same as that of St. Paul: “But 
though we or an angel from heaven 
preach any other gospel than that which 
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we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.” Gal. 1:8 (King James Ver- 
sion). With these words St. Paul con- 
demned those who, contrary to the doc- 
trine which he had received from Christ 
and had proclaimed to the gentiles, 
preached the necessity of circumcision 
for salvation. In taking this stand re- 
garding a doctrine which he was con- 
vinced he had received from God, St. 
Paul did not prove himself an autocrat 
but a conscientious commissioned dele- 
gate of Christ, the Son of God, the 
Way, the Truth and the Life, whose 
doctrine once officially delivered can- 
not contradict itself in the course of 
time. Therefore, neither he nor anyone 
else was empowered to change that doc- 
trine or any other revealed doctrine of 
Christ. Consequently, harsh as it may 
sound, should anyone presume to 
preach any doctrine contrary to that 
which had been officially delivered, he 
is to be considered accursed. 
Non-Catholics may disagree with the 
claim of the Catholic Church that she 
alone is the representative and delegate 
of God in the realm of religion, but 
they should in all fairness recognize 
that, consistently with that claim, she 
always acts as a representative and 
delegate and not as an independent and 
absolute ruler, as an autocrat. Instead, 
therefore, of libeling her with the charge 
that she is autocratic, they should com- 
mend her for her steadfastness to what 
she considers to be her obligation and 
responsibility to her Sovereign Lord. 
If any rulers in the realm of religion 
are to be labeled autocratic, it must 
be those who consider themselves com- 
petent to change fundamental and defi- 
nitely held doctrines of faith or basic 
laws of morality. Consider such charges 
as the following. From “Christ is truly 
God” to “Christ is not truly God or at 
least it is not essential to hold that He 
is”; from “Christ was conceived of a 
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Virgin through the direct operation of 
the Holy Ghost” to “Christ’s conception 
was just as the conception of any other 
human being;” from “Christ is really 
present in the Eucharist” to “Christ is 
only commemorated in the blessed 
bread and wine;” from “Contraception 
is intrinsically evil and absolutely for- 
bidden” to “Contraception is not in- 
trinsically evil and is, therefore, per- 
missible and at times even advisable;” 
from “The bonds of a consummated 
Christian marriage can be loosed by no 
power on earth” to “The bonds of such 
a marriage can be licitly severed.” 


Analyze such changes, each one of 
which has been sanctioned in some 
Protestant sect or sects, and note what 
they imply. Changes such as these con- 
cern themselves with fundamental, 
basic principles of faith or morals. They 
are not merely minor modifications of 
doctrinal truths or moral precepts to fit 
changing circumstances of time and 
place such as one with delegated and 
dependent governing power might legit- 
imately introduce or sanction. They are 
absolute changes or rather abrogations 
of basic doctrines of faith or morals 
which only plenary and independent 
power could conceivably and lawfully 
decree. Such plenary and independent 
power in revealed religion is God’s 
alone. A delegate or dependent ruler or 
administrator would require a special 
revelation and a definite and unmis- 
takable mandate for competence to 
effect such changes were they at all 
possible. Anyone, therefore, who would 
presume to make changes of that kind 
without a special revelation and man- 
date, would be ruling as having power 
to do so as of himself, as wielding a 
power which is his own in all its fulness 
and which is not dependent upon any 
superior or derived from any higher 
power. He would, in fact, be governing 
as an autocrat. Whether such a one 


proceeded with or without prior consul- 
tation, whether he acted alone or as 
spokesman of a majority or representa- 
tive group, would not change the na- 
ture of his rule. And that would be 
decidedly autocratic in the literal sense 
of the word. 

Though the Catholic Church refuses 
absolutely to make any changes in re- 
vealed doctrines of faith or morals, in 
purely administrative matters she is as 
democratic as it is possible to be, con- 
sistently with her character of delegate 
and representative of Christ. This is 
evident in all her legislation whose con- 
tent is not directly any revealed truth 
of faith or morals or a recognized pre- 
cept of the natural law. A few examples 
will make this clear. 

Some of the Church’s laws are penal 
laws. They attach a spiritual penalty to 
the more serious crimes as an added de- 
terrent against them. For example, 
there are laws which attach to certain 
crimes the penalty of excommunica- 
tion, exclusion from the benefits and 
privileges derived from membership 
with the Church. In such legislation 
there is always the distinct proviso that 
the culprit, to incur the penalty, must 
have adequate knowledge of the pen- 
alty attached to the law. Mere official 
promulgation of the law is not suff- 
cient to make the culprit liable to the 
punishment. If he is ignorant of the pen- 
alty attached to the law, provided of 
course that his ignorance itself is not 
culpable, he does not incur the penalty. 
Such process of law certainly does not 
smack of autocracy. Shall we not, rather, 
call it democratic? 

Some of the laws of the Church have 
as their purpose a definite positive and 
particular application of a divine law 
which is of its nature general in con- 
tent. Thus, by divine law all are bound 
to worship God in a becoming manner. 
To help assure the observance of that 
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divine law, the Church obliges all its 
members to assist at Holy Mass each 
Sunday and holyday. Similarly, all are 
obliged by the law of Christ imposing 
penace and self-denial. To help assure 
the observance of that law, the Church 
imposes upon Catholics the obligation 
of periodic fast and abstinence. But, 
unlike an autocrat, the Church makes 
provision that her prescriptions do not 
bind in particular cases where their ob- 
servance would entail a grave incon- 
venience. And in the interpretation of 
the gravity of the inconvenience which 
she allows, the Church proves herself 
eminently reasonable and understand- 
ing and by no manner of means auto- 
cratic. 

Other laws of the Church prohibit 
certain things which, though not sinful 
in themselves, might easily lead to a 
violation of a general divine law. For 
example, the obligation of a Catholic 
to avoid anything which would posi- 
tively endanger his faith or morals, is 
quite clear. Not so clear, however, are 
all the dangers which he may encoun- 
ter. The Church, therefore, in her legis- 
lation points out some of the more gen- 
eral and oft recurring dangers and en- 
acts definite legislation against them. 
But here again the Church does not 
play the autocrat but proves herself 
most reasonable and considerate. She 
recognizes that exceptions may be 
called for at times and she allows for 
such exceptions provided only that 
there exist sufficient positive reasons 
for the exception and that all necessary 
precautions and safeguards against the 
danger to faith or morals be employed. 
That is well exemplified in the Church’s 


legislation and procedure in the matter 
of “mixed marriages.” 

Finally, in her administrative and 
ceremonial enactments which do not in- 
volve divinely revealed or natural laws, 
the Church allows a contrary but rea- 
sonable custom of sufficiently long 
standing to derogate such laws. In other 
words, she allows a custom built up 
among her subjects to prevail against 
her own legislation and override, as it 
were, her enactments. Even if there 
were nothing else which could be said 
in favor of the “democratic” rule of the 
Catholic Church, this fact alone, her 
recognition of the force of custom, 
should be sufficient to silence the 
charge of autocracy in her rule. 

Who’s an autocrat? Certainly not the 
Catholic Church. Let those who make 
the charge against us answer for them- 
selves. We Catholics call the Church 
our Mother because through her we 
are born into the supernatural life. And 
we call ourselves her children rather 
than her subjects. And a Mother she 
remains throughout life. Maternal, 
therefore, is the best designation of the 
character of her rule over us: firm, in- 
deed, but always reasonable and under- 
standing, always solicitous for the wel- 
fare of her children rather than for 
her own prestige. The only prestige 
which she seeks is such as proceeds 
from unwavering fidelity to her com- 
mission and mandate from her Founder, 
and from her zeal for the happiness, 
temporal and eternal, of her children. If 
therein can be found any trace of auto- 
cracy, then words have lost their mean- 
ing. 


No Problem 


“After all,” the philosopher said, “vacations are easy to plan. The boss 
tells you when. The wife tells you where.” 


—Houghton Line 
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Three Minute Instruction 


Mary’s Assumption 

Catholics will be interested in marshalling in their own minds 
the grounds on which the dogma of the assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary into heaven is being defined by Pope Pius XII, and 
in making them known to others. They themselves will not doubt 
this truth any more now than they doubted it when they went to 
Mass on the feast of Mary’s Assumption in the past. The fact 
that the Pope has defined it will only make their faith more 
realistic and strong. So will these reasons behind the definition: 

1. All the reasons that make for the corruptibility of the human body 
do not apply to Mary. She was free from both original and actual sin 
and never for a moment under the domination of Satan. Added to this 
freedom from the universal causes of corruption were the great privileges 
which God bestowed on her, which of their very nature seem to call for 
the incorruptibility of her body and its assumption into heaven: her 
immaculate conception, her being chosen as the actual mother of the 
God-Man, and her perpetual virginity, which was miraculously pre- 
served even during the process of conceiving, carrying and bringing forth 
the Redeemer. Even though the Bible does not state the fact of Mary’s 
assumption, it does clearly reveal the privileges to which it is the only 
fitting climax. 

2. To the above doctrinal considerations, there is added the full force 
of ecclesiastical tradition for the fact of Mary’s assumption. The tradition 
that Mary died and then shortly after was taken body and soul into 
heaven emerged into full and frequent expression in the sixth century. 
This could not have been unless it had been handed down by the apostles. 
The fact that there are few written testimonies of the belief in the 
assumption of Mary previous to the sixth century is due, first of all, 
to the fact that there are few written documents of any kind still extant 
from that period, and secondly, to the fact that many traditional doctrines 
were handed down in the Church without frequent expression being 
given to them at certain periods. The universality of the belief in the 
fact of the assumption from the sixth century on is the testimony to 
its having come from the apostles. 

The definition of the dogma of the assumption of Mary provides 
a good opportunity for Catholics to recall, for themselves and for 
others, the importance of tradition as a source of the teachings of 
Christ. Our Lord said to the apostles, “Teach all . . . whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” He did not say: “Teach all . . . only what 
is in the Bible.” 
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Football Problem 


The problem was solved by circumstances not under the subject’s 


control. But perhaps it contributed to the cancellation of what used 
to be a classic annual football game. 


E. F. Miller 


NOW THAT several years have passed 
since the end of the war, and two 
years since the severance of athletic re- 
lations between Notre Dame and the 
United States military academy at West 
Point, the following story can be told. 
It concerns a young man who was a 
soldier. 

There are three ways of becoming a 
soldier: by attending West Point; by 
joining the regular army; and (in time 
of war) by being drafted. The young 
man about whom this tale is written 
selected the first way. It is not neces- 
sary to mention his real name for the 
very good reason that he would not like 
it. There can be no harm, though, in 
presenting his problem and the way 
in which he solved it. He shall be 
known throughout these pages as Joe 
White. 

Joe White lived in Pierpont, Illinois, 
in a baronial type of house that had 
about it the contradictory suggestion of 
both age and youth. Although it had 
been built at a time when the weight 
and ponderousness of a house were an 
indication of the position of the family 
that tenanted it, it was fitted out with 
all modern appointments and contrap- 
tions. 

When carriages were in style, there 
was a barn for carriages; and beautiful 
carriages they were too. When automo- 
biles supplanted carriages, there was a 
garage the size of an ordinary man’s 
house for automobiles; and the auto- 
mobiles were the best that could be 
bought. At the present time there are 


plugs in the bathroom walls for elec- 
tric shavers, and a gigantic television 
set in the dark and spacious living room 
for the entertainment of the family. 

In such surroundings and to such a 
family Joe White was born some twen- 
ty years ago on the fourth of July. 
During the majority of these twenty 
years he was not quite sure what he 
wanted to be when he grew up. The dis- 
covery of his vocation happened quite 
suddenly. He was given a chance to try 
out for West Point, having been recom- 
mended for the test by a Congressman 
who was a friend of the family. 

He took the preliminary examination 
and passed it brilliantly. In fact, he 
came out very near the top. Naturally, 
he was granted the appointment; and 
after much preparation and trepidation 
he found himself ensconced amidst the 
frugal luxury and Spartan comfort of 
the world’s greatest military academy. 

It did not take him long to become 
acclimated to the atmosphere of his new 
home. He even accepted the painful 
hazing that was his lot without com- 
plaint or bitterness. When an upper 
classman made him sit on the very edge 
of his chair and at rigid attention dur- 
ing the dinner hour, and then from 
time to time kicked the chair from un- 
der him, thereby causing him to go 
sprawling on the floor, he proved him- 
self a good plebe (the nickname of a 
first year student) by laughing with the 
rest at the joke as though it were 
nothing more than good clean fun at 
the hands of irresponsible children. He 
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was willing to suffer any inconvenience 
in order to become an officer in the 
United States Army. 

There was a reason for his liking al- 
most everything that went on at West 
Point. 

His family had been a military fam- 
ily for many centuries. A number of 
its members had been generals of vari- 
ous grades in every generation. Indeed, 
his father, as a member of the regular 
army, had served with distinction in the 
first world war, and his grandfather in 
the Spanish American war, and his 
great-grandfather in the civil war. One 
might say that he was born not only to 
his mother, but also to army regula- 
tions, military courtesy and orders 
from GHQ that in his youth shunted 
him back and forth between a dozen 
different domiciles before he had begun 
to shave. He learned to shoot and salute 
at the time he learned his prayers, and 
he could direct a program of close order 
drill with the expertness of a top ser- 
geant before he had graduated from 
grammar school. Soldiering was defi- 
nitely in his blood. 

Besides coming from a military fam- 
ily, he also came from an ancient Catho- 
lic family. Records attest that his peo- 
ple never lost the Faith, even in the 
dark days of the Reformation. There 
had been some renegades, some fallen- 
aways, as is to be expected. But the 
family at large clung to the old religion 
with a tenacity that was nigh unto 
miraculous in view of the great castles 
and vast estates that were always in its 
possession. 

Not even immigration to America in 
the early eighteen hundreds, and living 
ever since in the midst of the worldli- 


ness and indifference of America weak-’ 


ened the members of the family in their 
allegiance to the Pope and to the Faith 
of which he was the head. The cross 
and the sword, the former for attack 


and the latter for defense, formed the 
escutcheon of the family. And just as 
there had never been wanting men to 
carry the sword, neither had there ever 
been wanting men to carry the cross. 
There was always at least one priest, 
and often a bishop in the service of the 
Church. 

It was this traditional union of the 
military and the spiritual that caused 
the young cadet his sharpest anxiety 
during the greater part of his initial 
months at the academy. As was said, he 
had a great love for marching and flags 
and the shooting off of guns, indeed, for 
all that was in any way associated with 
the manual of arms. At the same time 
he loved the Church as the mother of 
his soul, and would have been willing 
to give up his life rather than deny or 
doubt her. Yet, in his very first year 
he was called upon to make a deci- 
sion as to where his prime allegiance 
lay. It came about in this fashion. 

For more than twenty years it was 
the custom for a football match to be 
played each season between West Point 
and a college in the middle West by 
the’ name of Notre Dame. 


Notre Dame, the title suggesting it, 
was a Catholic university given over to 
the cultivation of the liberal arts and 
some of the sciences, but at the same 
time, dedicated to the proposing and 
the propounding of such points of 
doctrine as were indigenous to the rev- 
elation that was originally given to man 
by God. A Catholic could hardly be 
considered a good Catholic if he denied 
that Notre Dame was imparting educa- 
tion that in root was sound. A Catho- 
lic would be a strange Catholic if he 
did not blow hot and cold with the for- 
tunes and the misfortunes, even the 
football fortunes and misfortunes, of 
Notre Dame. It was more or less taken 
for granted that the faithful should be 
interested in the successes and failures 
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of the college of Our Lady. 

Therein lay the young man’s scruples. 
If he rooted for W. P. in the forth- 
coming contest between the two insti- 
tutions, he would have the shades of 
mitred bishops and tonsured priests 
whose blood he shared and whose pic- 
tures adorned the walls of his father’s 
house haunting him at night; and 
though no point touching doctrine was 
involved in the decision he had to make, 
he could hardly expect to escape the 
cry and accusation of modified secular- 
ism that his conscience would emit. It 
would almost be like siding with the 
party that held for Avigngn against the 
party that held for Rome in the days 
when the Popes felt that France had a 
more salubrious climate for the Papacy 
than Italy, or like coming out in favor 
of Napoleon in the struggle that he had 
with Pius VII. 

On the other hand, if he threw the 
weight of his hurrahs in the direction 
of N. D., he would in a sense be un- 
true to his adopted school, biting, as 
it were, the hand that was feeding him. 
It would make him at least a distant 
relative of the Benedict Arnolds and 
the John Wilkes Booths, and his fellow 
students would show no delicacy in let- 
ting him know how heinous was his 
crime. If chairs were kicked from under 
him in the process of his hazing, he 
would lose more than chairs as the re- 
sult of his cheering. 


All this he understood clearly, for 
loyalty is sometimes a strange and un- 
reasoning thing. He had to admit that 
deep down Notre Dame was his first 
choice. The reason for this was gal- 
lantry and pity rather ‘than religion and 
piety. In the-game that had been played 
the year before, Notre Dame had taken 
a most humiliating beating. No mercy 
was shown by the victors in the win- 
ning of their victory, which fact was all 
the more inexplicable because the finest 

\ 


talent was of necessity with West Point. 
The war had but recently come to an 
end, and demobilization was not yet 
completed. West Point was packed with 
the best muscles of the country. The 
battle between N. D. and W. P. was 
like a girl’s school competing with a 
boy’s school in a contest of strength. 
The strong can afford to be generous. 
But in this case the strong were not 
generous. They poured it on even after 
victory was assured. 

But Joe White put aside the feeling 
of pity and gallantry as unworthy of 
consideration. He would settle his 
doubt on firmer grounds than that. Re- 
venge definitely was no motive for ac- 
tion. Perhaps he could come to a proper 
conclusion by discussing with himself 
the propriety of rooting in general. 

Was rooting in itself foolish? Should 
rooting be allowed? If he could settle 
that, his procedure would be simple. He 
could then desist from rooting for either 
school, and apply himself strictly to the 
science of soldiering. After all, the mili- 
tary was more important than the ath- 
letic. But was rooting, all rooting, un- 
necessary? 


Writers of college football stories like 
Ralph Henry Barbour, and prominent 
sportsmen like Leo Durocher and 
Grantland Rice held that rooting was 
essential to the well-being of a college, 
that it was one of the main reasons for 
the existence of the undergraduate stu- 
dent body. If rooting were taken away, 
you would take away class rooms, pro- 
fessors and an income bigger than that 
which came from oil wells and gold 
mines. Thus, they maintained, even 
though there were no law on the books 
of universities or governments that com- 
manded rooting, there was and had to 
be an unwritten law to that effect. 
Otherwise, education would fall. How 
many young people would go to college 
if there were no rooting? Only those 
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who wore glasses or were frail in phy- 
sique. 

But there were authorities holding 
the opposite opinion. Learned educators 
and philosophers, commentators on the 
times in newspapers and not a few 
Jesuits were not certain at all that root- 
ing as practiced by the younger genera- 
tion today was good or healthy. Cer- 
tainly, they cried out, there was no law 
commanding it, written or unwritten. 
But there was a law of common sense 
forbidding it. It would be good for 
education and students if the practice 
were discontinued. 


Joe White was inclined to hold with 
the first school of thought that rooting 
was obligatory, if not in conscience, at 
least in decency and sportsmanship. In 
other words he conceded the existence 
of the law. His difficulty was in its ap- 
plication. He could not very well say 
that his duty of rooting lay with the in- 
stitution that had the first right to his 
allegiance. Which one had the prior 
right? West Point was only a hundred 
or so years old while the Church (as 
represented by Notre Dame) was a 
couple of thousand years old. 


Still, West Point represented the 
army, and armies were as old as the 
world, surely as old as sin. It was all 
mixed up no matter how he looked at 
it. Would that he had someone in whom 
he could confide. But so far he had 
made no close friendships with his fel- 
low cadets. At any rate he could not 
discuss the problem with a person at- 
tached to the Point, for he felt that 
such a one would be definitely preju- 
diced in favor of the home team. Nor 
could he discuss the matter with a con- 
fessor, for it was not a case in the 
province of confession. 

Fortune smiled on him (so he 
thought at first) one fine and sunny day 
_ in early October on a weekend leave of 
absence. He was on his way to New 
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York. He sat down in the train along- 
side an old gentleman with a long beard 
who was reading a book that looked 
very much like a Bible. This old gentle- 
man immediately fell into conversation; 
and so charming were his manners and 
so kindly his appearance that the young 
cadet found himself blurting out to 
him his problem without regard for that 
caution which is so commonly charac- 
teristic of students of West Point. The 
old man listened till the story was 
complete. Then he closed his book, 
stroked his beard and made answer in 
this wise. 


“Your problem, sir, would be a diffi- 
cult one to solve were a man not blessed 
with the wisdom that comes with years. 
The issue in your case is clear. Do you 
or do you not want the union of church 
and state in this freedom-loving coun- 
try of America? There are many who 
are working just for that. Behold the 
efforts put forth to have the govern- 
ment support the parochial or church 
schools.: It was only recently that an 
American envoy had his residence in 
the court of a Pope, representing Amer- 
ica there as though Americanism and 
Papalism were one and the same thing. 
Sir, the danger is great, and in the 
words of Paul, we must hold fast to 
what we have or we are lost. Your duty 
is clear — support, stand behind, be 
true to the military academy of the 
United Stated. Let not your allegiance 
stray elsewhere. We must not, we can- 
not have the union of church and 
state.” . 


The young man did not approve of 
the words he heard. They seemed to 
him quite senseless and prejudiced. It 
was evident that the man did not like 
Catholics. How could rooting for Notre 
Dame bring about the union of church 
and state? And what did Notre Dame 
and the state have in common so that 
rooting for the one would be a denial of 
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the sovereignty of the other? 

But there was no time to refute the 
foolish assumptions of the old gentle- 
man, for he had arrived at his station 
and was on his feet ready for depar- 
ture. With a courteous nod, he said 
farewell and moved on down the aisle. 

“TJ hope you didn’t pay no attention 
to that old bag,” said a voice from be- 
hind. Joe White looked around and saw 
a young man, dressed in civilian 
clothes except for an army shirt which 
was open at the collar, slouched down in 
his seat, a cigarette dangling from his 
lips. “That bird was sure full of hot 
air,” the man said. “Take it from me— 
I know all about armies. I was in one 
for four years. And I’m for seeing the 
army beat up good in football. You 
root for Notre Dame, Mac, and I'll be 
rooting with you, but not out there 
where they play. It costs too much. 
But you go right along. And don’t let 
that soldier suit you’re wearing make 
you change your mind.” 

“You’re both wrong,” cut in a woman 
from across the aisle. She was a hard- 
looking person, dressed fashionably and 
with plenty of paint on her face and 
lips. “Both you,” she addressed the ex- 
soldier, “and Santa Claus with the 
beard who just now left us with his bless- 
ing. The boy scout here can root for 
anybody he wants to for the simple 
reason that this is a free country. All 
of us know that. He’s as free as the 
wind whether he’s in that prison of 
West Point or not. But by rights he 
should root for the army no matter 
what his religion is, for every child 


who can read will tell you that when 
in Rome, do as the Romans do. That 
only means that in a given situation 
you do what has been or is ordinarily 
done by right thinking people, or what 
you have ordinarily done yourself in 
the same kind of situation. Five will 
bring you ten that every youth of every 
religion who ever went to West Point 
rooted for West Point when it came to 
football. So, what’s he worrying about?” 
She yawned and settled down as though 
to go to sleep. 

Just then the conductor came by. “I 
heard your conversation from the back 
of the car,” he said. “It seems to me 
that the problem you’ve been discussing 
is pretty well solved by the morning 
paper.” He held up the paper so that 
the headline could be read. Joe White 
looked at it. It cried out in bold print. 
that the West Point officials had de- 
cided for reasons best known to them- 
selves that the two schools should sever 
their relations on the football field. The 
boy sighed. At last the doubt was re- 
solved — he wouldn’t have to root at 
all. 

Joe White is now concentrating on 
being a better soldier than ever. There 
is no doubt about it that someday he 
will be a general. He still likes to hear 
guns go off and to see flags flying and 
to make long marches in the dead of 
night on one canteen of water. And he 
is certainly proud of his uniforms. A 
man who likes that sort of thing is 
bound to become a general. It would 
be a shame if he did not. 


How To Make a Noise 
According to Quote, Albert Einstein, in the course of a newspaper inter- 
view, offered his idea of success in the following formula: 
“If a is success in life, I should say that the formula is a equals x plus y 


plus z, z being work, and y being play. 
“And what is z?” asked the reporter. ; 
“That,” was the answer, given with a smile, “is keeping your mouth shut.” 
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For Non-Catholics Only 
F. M. Louis 


No Purgatory? 

Objection: One of the proofs of the falseness of the Catholic Church is 
its invention of the doctrine of Purgatory. Nowhere in the Bible can the 
word “Purgatory” be found. Moreover, the Bible tells us that if we believe 
in Christ we are saved, and that means we go to heaven or hell when we 
die, not to a fictitious Purgatory. It seems to be true, therefore, that Purgatory 
was invented by priests as a means of getting money from people on the 
plea that.the priests would then get their friends out of Purgatory. 


Answer: To deny the fact of Purgatory because the word itself is not found 
in the Bible is surely unreasonable. The question is, does the Bible ever 
speak as if there would be some atonement for sin after death, outside of 
the eternal punishment of hell? The answer is yes. Our Lord Himself 
spoke of one sin (the sin of speaking against the Holy Ghost) that “shall 
not be forgiven him in this world, nor in the world to come.” He thereby 
clearly assumed that His hearers knew there was a process of atonement 
for some sins in the world to come. The place where that process is carried 
out is what Catholics call “Purgatory”. 

With regard to Christ’s statement, “He that believeth shall be saved,” it 
must be remembered that He also said: “If thou wouldst enter into life, 
keep the commandments.” Certainly the goodness and justice of God demand 
that there are different degrees of gravity attached to breaking different 
commandments that He gave. Is one to be sent to hell for a thoughtless 
word of anger? or for a distraction at prayer? As a proof that there are 
grave infractions of the commandments which condemn a soul to hell, and 
light infractions that can be atoned for “in the world to come”, Our Lord 
spoke of sins to be paid for’in prison “to the last farthing”. We know that 
nothing in the least defiled can enter heaven, because the Bible says so. There 
must therefore be a place for small defilements to be cleansed away after 
death. 

It is only by denying, with Martin Luther, the necessity or possibility 
of keeping the commandments (which is clearly unscriptural) that one can 
avoid seeing the reasonableness of Purgatory and the mind of Christ con- 
cerning it. If good works are not necessary for heaven, then of course no 
bad deeds need to be punished after death. But that is not the teaching of 
Christ. 

That priests invented Purgatory to make money has been stated often 
by those who hate the Catholic Church. The above facts prove that they 
did not invent Purgatory for any reason. The question of indulgences, Mass 
stipends, etc., usually brought up in this connection, will be treated later 
inthis column. 











Religion and 
the First Amendment 


Report on a book that proves how far from the mind of the founding 
fathers are those who want “walls” erected between church and 


state in America. 


]. Doberty 


IN MAY of this year Harper & 
Brothers published a book called Reli- 
gion and Education Under the Consti- 
tution, by James M. O’Neill, Chairman 
of Speech at Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York. It is remarkable that 
this book has not been reviewed, inso- 
far as I can ascertain, in very many 
Catholic or non-Catholic periodicals. 
For, unless someone can challenge the 
accuracy of its scholarship, it makes 
an overwhelming case against the secu- 
larist’s interpretation of our Constitu- 
tion. It also reveals the real danger to 
our form of government seen so clearly 
in the attempt to pack the Supreme 
Court, but now to be feared in the com- 
pletely new and revolutionary decisions 
of that body such as in the Everson 
and McCollum cases. 

While highly readable, this book is 
an example of minute scholarship. In 
connection with his work, it is interest- 
ing to read a letter of Professor O’Neill, 
who is a graduate of Dartmouth, printed 
in the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine for 
May of this year. His criticism of a 
Dartmouth review on the Blanshard 
book, American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, had brought forth some super- 
cilious replies. One, from Wallace P. 
Rusterholtz, a member of the Depart- 
ment of History and Political Science 
in Butler University, Indianapolis, 
reads in part as follows: 

“The attack in ‘Letters’, in your Jan- 


uary issue, on Paul Blanshard’s Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power . . 
is typical of the closed minds of mil- 
lions of American Catholics. A similar . 
perverse view was aired by another 
Dartmouth Catholic in the Alumni 
Magazine about a year ago when he 
lashed out at President W. K. Jordan 
of Radcliffe College for his excellent 
statement regarding democracy and 
freedom in a lecture at Dartmouth. This 
Catholic propaganda has not been 
answered in the magazine. So, as a 
political scientist, I shall risk dignifying 
it with a reply in order to set the record 
straight .. .” 

The other Catholic to whom he re- 
ferred was not another Catholic, but 
the non-Catholic, James M. O’Neill. 
Mr. O‘Neill answered. 

“My letter in the January magazine 
raised no question ‘involving religious 
views,’ but only questions of scholar- 
ship, valid criticism, and accuracy in 
statements about a book. ... 

“Mr. Rusterholtz fits well into the 
Blanshard pattern of scholarship. He 
refers to my letter in the June, 1948, 
magazine as a ‘perverse view’ by ‘an- 
other Dartmouth Catholic.’ It is inter- 
esting that he could not remember my 
name, but somehow he knew my reli- 
gion, though there was nothing in the 
letter he referred to that in any way 
indicated my religion! Mr. Rusterholtz 
says I ‘lashed out at President W. K. 
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Jordan for his excellent statement re- 
garding democracy and freedom.’ This 
is hardly ‘a scholarly report of my 
letter’ as anyone can see by looking it 
up in the June issue. I simply corrected, 
with accurate documentation, some 
clearly erroneous statements about the 
First Amendment which Mr. Jordan 
was reported to have made. 

“A political scientist should know 
that the statements on this topic (not on 
freedom and democracy) attributed to 
President Jordan are simply not true. 
Any scholar who does not already 
know this, and who knows how to use 
’ a library, can find out that they are not 
true in a couple of hours in any good 
library. I wish that someone like Presi- 
dent Jordan, or Mr. Blanshard, or Mr. 
Rusterholtz, who disapprove of the 
First Amendment as written, explained, 
and observed by Madison, Jefferson, 
and the men of the First Congress (and 
as accepted and enforced by every Presi- 
dent, every Congress, and every Su- 
preme Court decision before McCollum) 
would go to the historical records, and 
the writings of historians and other 
scholars, and dig up something that 
will bolster their attempt to get rid of 
the First Amendment as we have 
known it for over a century and a half. 
Anyone has a right to work for a new 
section in the Bill of Rights, but no 
scholar can properly assume that the 
First Amendment never: meant what it 
was deliberately designed to mean and 
was accepted as meaning by substanti- 
ally all literate Americans for nearly 
160 years. ... 

“Our American principle of the rela- 
tion of religion and government em- 
braces two ideas only: no legal prefer- 
ence of one religion over others, and 
freedom of religion for all—‘no law 
respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ 
That is the complete American principle. 
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American Catholics have observed and 
upheld it consistently. Catholic states- 
men helped formulate it and it has 
been endorsed by Catholic bishops and 
other clergy and leading laymen from 
1791 to 1950—from John Carroll, the 
first Catholic bishop in America (whose - 
brother in the House and cousin in the 
Senate took active parts in framing the 
Bill of Rights) down to the formal 
statement of all the Catholic bishops 
of America in November, 1948. These 
endorsements have been emphatic, 
complete, unqualified. No scholar who 
happens.to be an honest man will pre- 
sent the opposite as the truth.” 


With this background in view one 
awaits the answer -of secularists at- 
tempting to discredit either the accu- 
racy of Mr. O’Neill’s scholarship or of 
his conclusions. Naturally also, the 
work of a Catholic scholar pointing out 
real weakness in his thesis would be 
of great value. However, I do not be- 
lieve any such attempt will be success- 
ful, especially in view of the fact that 
the monumental work of Anson Phelps 
Stokes, D.D., LL.D., former Secretary 
of Yale University, (a non-Catholic) 
has just been published and indirectly 
corroborates and supplements Mr. 
O’Neill’s conclusions. Canon Stokes’ 
work is a study of Church and State 
relations in the United States. It has 
been widely acclaimed in non-Catholic 
circles. Mr. Stokes predicts that the 
revolutionary part of the Everson and 
McCollum decisions will be repudiated 
and he states, categorically, that it is 
proper in many connections to call the 
United States a Christian nation. 


After having been dismissed with a 
wave of the hand as just another Dart- 
mouth Catholic with a closed mind, 
Professor O’Neill emerges as quite a 
David to the self-complacent Goliaths 
of secularism. 


Portrait of Christ 


Must the Rich Become Poor? 


The many things Christ said about the importance of the spirit of 
poverty for salvation raise the above question. Must the rich actually 


give away their riches? 


R. J. Miller 


What is Our Lord’s teaching on the 
necessity of giving away earthly wealth? 
Does He require that all rich men give 
away all their goods in order to get to 
heaven? Or can a rich man, still re- 
maining rich, have any hope of getting 
there? Are there any canonized Saints 
in the Catholic Church who lived and 
died rich men and women? 

After what we saw in last month’s 
Liguorian, it might almost seem there 
is no hope for a wealthy person. Our 
Lord said to the rich young man: 


You lack only one thing: Go sell every- 
thing you have and give it to the poor, 
and you will have treasure in heaven. 


And when the young man 


became downcast, and sadly went away 


Our Lord turned to the Twelve and 
declared with the most emphatic sol- 
emnity: 


It is easier for a camel to pass through 
a needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 


This looks bad indeed for the 
wealthy. Christ said: “You lack only 
one thing; give away everything!” It 
would seem that the “only one thing” 
that could save the soul of the rich 
man was to “give away everything”; 
and Christ’s solemn words and attitude 
when the lad refused to do so serve to 
put a very ominous question mark on 


his salvation, to say the least. 

In fact, Our Lord on another occasion 
seems to have gone still further. In 
St. Luke’s fourteenth chapter He is re- 
corded as saying: 


Every one of you that does not give up all 
that he possesses cannot be My disciple. 


Certain modern Catholics, taking 
these words of Our Lord and other 
teachings of the Church very literally, 
hold that “voluntary poverty” is the 
only solution for all rich men. When 
the Encyclical Letter of Pius XI on 
Atheistic Communism appeared in 
1937, it contained, besides a brief de- 
scription of Communism and its dang- 
ers, a detailed positive program of ac- 
tion for Catholics and the world. As a 
matter of fact, by far the greater part 
of the Encyclical dealt with this posi- 
tive constructive program, and only a 
relatively small portion was concerned 
with denouncing Communism and Com- 
munists. In this positive program the 
Pope stressed the importance of labor 
unions (he came back .to this point 
again and again), Catholic Action, the 
Catholic press, social welfare legisla- 
tion, and other constructive activities; 
but he laid special emphasis on two 
cardinal measures: detachment from 
worldly goods on the part of the 
wealthy, and geniune active solicitude 
for the poor in the spirit of true Chris- 
tian charity. 

The opinion was expressed at the 
time that in his call for “detachment 
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from worldly goods” the Pope was de- 
claring that the rich must give up their 
wealth and must practice “voluntary 
poverty.” And it was implied that the 
Pope’s words made this a matter of ob- 
ligation for the wealthy, not only as a 
means to save the world from Com- 
munism but also to save their own souls. 

But this is not true. Our Lord im- 
posed no such obligation, and there is 
no teaching of the Church that all the 
wealthy have to embrace “voluntary 
poverty” in order to get to heaven. 

Take the case of Zacheus the Publi- 
can, for instance. One day in Jericho 
Our Lord invited himself to this 
wealthy racketeer’s house. Zacheus pre- 
pared a great banquet, and in the 
course of the festivities rose up and 
made a speech. Among other things, he 
said: 


Lord, I am giving half my goods to the 
poor. 


It betokened a complete change of 
heart for the ex-racketeer and extor- 
tionist; but a person who holds that the 
wealthy must give away all their goods 
and embrace voluntary poverty would 
be far from satisfied. “What, only 
half?” would be his immediate reac- 
tion; with the implication that Zacheus’ 
salvation was still very much in doubt. 

Not so Our Lord. He was evidently 
quite satisfied with “only half” from 
Zacheus; for as soon as the little ex- 
grafter had finished his speech, Our 
Lord rose and said 


This day salvation has come to this house. 


“Salvation”: it is almost as though 
He is anticipating any doubts that may 
be raised against the value of “only 


half” for the eternal salvation of 
Zacheus, and wishes to make the mat- 
ter plain Himself, once and for all. 
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The Fathers of the Church follow 
Christ in this regard. St. Hilary, Bishop 
of Poitiers in France and Doctor of the 
Church and incidentally, as it seems, 
fairly well off himself before he entered 
the priesthood, has this to say: 


It is no sin to be rich; only there is a 
right way of being rich. How could there 
be any “supplying the needs of the faith- 
ful” if the very basis of doing so (namely 
earthly wealth) were taken away? 


Apparently, too, other wealthy 
friends of Christ had not given away all 
they possessed: especially the holy 
women, who followed Him and the 
Twelve in their apostolic journeys, 
“ministering to them out of their 
means”, 

Christ’s own description of the last 
judgment in St. Matthew’s twenty-fifth 
chapter would seem to indicate plainly 
enough that a rich man can get to 
heaven without actually turning poor. 
Our Lord declares that heaven will be 
opened to those who did good to the 
poor: 


I was hungry, and you gave Me to eat; 
I was thirsty and you gave Me to drink; 
I was a stranger and you took Me in; etc. 


In this passage, indeed, He says noth- 
ing to show that those who become poor 
are the ones to enter heaven; only 
those who did good to the poor. 

But here a difficulty presents itself. 
Christ says in this passage that those 
who did good to the poor will enter 
heaven; but in other passages, espe- 
cially that referring to the rich young 
man, He indicates that those who actu- 
ally became poor will do so. How rec- 
oncile these two teachings? 

St. Venerable Bede supplies the an- 
swer to this doubt. He is commenting 
on the passage in which St. Peter said 
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to Our Lord: 


Look, we have left all things and followed 
you. So what are we going to get? 


And Our Lord replied: 


Amen I tell you, that you who have fol- 
lowed Me, in the regeneration, when the 
Human being shall be seated on the throne 
of His Majesty, you also shall sit on 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 


Venerable Bede explains: 


There will be two classes of Saints at the 
Last Judgment. One will be those seated 
as co-judges with the Lord, and about 
whom He is speaking here, namely those 
who left all things and followed Him. The 
other class will be those being judged by 
the Lord, namely those who did not leave 
all things, but who gave daily alms to 
Christ’s poor out of what they possessed, 
and who will hear from Him therefore on 
judgment day: Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, possess the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world; 
for I was hungry, and you gave Me to 
eat, etc. 


Thus there is indeed a place for the 
wealthy among the saved on judgment 
day. They will not have a place of dis- 
tinction, to be sure: they will not be 
among the “associate justices” in that 
tremendous court martial of the ages; 
but if they used their earthly wealth 
aright, they will have their place among 
the sheep and not the goats. 

As to what Our Lord said to the rich 
young man about giving away every- 
thing, the important thing to note and 
remember is that He was not impos- 
ing an obligation on the young man, but 
offering him an invitation; He was giv- 
ing him~a counsel of perfection, “a vo- 


cation” to a special life of sacrifice. If 
the young man’s refusal to heed the in- 
vitation seemed to involve his future 
damnation (as Our Lord’s reaction to 
the refusal might well lead us to think) 
it only goes to show how dangerous for 
eternal salvation it is for a man not to 
follow a divine vocation to a higher 
kind of life; but it cannot be argued 
from this passage that rich persons who 
have no such vocation are under an 
obligation of giving away all their goods 
as the price of their eternal salvation. 

This interpretation of the incident of 
the rich young man squares also with 
the general teaching of the Church on 
“voluntary poverty”. Voluntary poverty 
in the mind of the Church is a “counsel 
of perfection” for the favored few, but 
by no means a matter of obligation for 
all Christians. 

And regarding Our ‘Lord’s words: 


Evexy one of you that does not give up 
all that he possesses cannot be my disciple. 


it is only necessary to read the context 
to see what He really meant. He has 
just said: 


If any man comes to Me and does not 
hate his father and mother, and wife and 
children, and brothers and sisters, yes and 
even his own life, he cannot be My dis- 
ciple. 


Obviously here there is no question 
of actual “hatred” of one’s own family 
as a necessity for Christian living. Such 
nonsense may have been taught at 
times in history by eccentric heretics 
“straining out a gnat and swallowing a 
camel” in their interpretations of iso- 
lated Bible texts. The sane and logical 
application of Our Lord’s words is that 
unless a person is prepared to follow 
Christ despite opposition from his near- 
est and dearest in this world, or, if a 
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choice must be made, unless he prefer 
to incur the hatred of his own family 
rather than be false to Jesus Christ, he 
cannot be a true Christian. 

In the same sense, unless a rich man 
is detached from his wealth, unless He 
is prepared to lose it all of give it 
away, should Providence so require, he 
cannot be a true Christian. But this 
“readiness of spirit”, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas called it, to renounce one’s 
wealth is not at all the same thing as 
actually giving it away and embracing 
voluntary poverty. 

The Encyclical on Atheistic Com- 
munism teaches the same thing. The 
“detachment from worldly goods” urged 
by Pope Pius XI in that Encyclical is 
definitely not the same as “voluntary 
poverty”; and a careful reader will 
search in vain through the Pope’s letter 
to find a single passage in which it is 
declared that all the rich have an obli- 
gation of giving away all their wealth 
and becoming poor themselves. 

And finally, there is a goodly num- 
ber of Saints venerated in the Catholic 
Church who lived and died in this world 
as rich men and women. St. Thomas 


More, the great English Chancellor un- 
der King Henry VIII, had a very com- 
fortable home and living. It is true that 
he died a martyr, but even so he was a 
wealthy man sufficiently detached from 
his wealth to be able to cooperate with 
the grace of martyrdom and be faithful 
to his belief in the Papacy, cost what it 
might. 

And there were other wealthy Saints 
who were not martyrs. The holy kings 
and queens of history had their share of 
this world’s goods—St. Henry, Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and his 
wife St. Cunegunda; St. Edward the 
Confessor of England; St. Casimir of 
Poland; the two St. Elizabeths; St. 
Margaret of Scotland; St. Hedwig and 
a number of others. St. Louis King of 
France is contrasted in this regard with 
his contemporary St. Thomas Aquinas 
by Gilbert Chesterton. Chesterton says 
that whereas St. Thomas renounced his 
wealth and nobility to live as a simple 
monk, St. Louis “did not particularly 
mind being a king”; yet for all that St. 
Louis as well as St. Thomas is a canon- 
ized Saint in the Catholic Church to- 
day. 


For the Quitter 


We don’t ordinarily care much for pieces of this sort, but the following 
little inspirational verses from Business College Flashes struck our fancy: 
The world won’t care if you quit, 
And the world won’t whine if you fail; 
The busy world won’t notice it 
No matter how loudly you wail. 
The quitters are quickly forgot, 
On them the world spends little time; 
And few ever care that you’ve not 
The courage or patience to climb. 
So give up and quit in despair 
And take your place back on the shelf; 
But don’t think the world’s going to care— 
You're only spiting yourself. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capitol of Christendom. 


C. D. McEnniry 


YOU REMEMBER the end of the war 
in Europe. After the weary years of 
waiting and hoping and reading casual- 
ty lists, at last the war was over — 
principally due to the giant strength of 
the United States of America. One of 
the countries freed from the strangling 
grip of the Nazis was Romania. And for 
a week or two Romania was grateful to 
the United States. That was when the 
Pope decided to send an American 
bishop as his representative to Romania, 
his Excellency, Gerald Patrick O’Hara, 
Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta. In Ro- 
mania the Catholics are comparatively 
few, and the ruling clique never did like 
them. The Pope hoped that, out of re- 
gard for America, they would respect 
his representative, this American bishop. 
But the Communists respect nobody. In 
1948 the Communist government of Ro- 
mania suppressed the Catholics of the 
Eastern Rite and threw their bishops 
into jail and ordered the faithful to 
join the schismatical Eastern Church 
run by the atheistic government. In 
1950 came the turn of the Catholics of 
the Latin Rite. A few apostate priests 
and Communist stooges got together in 
Transylvania, the northern section of 
Romania, dcelared that the Catholics 
(whom they did mot represent) re- 
nounced the Pope and would henceforth 
constitute the “Romanian Catholic 
Church.” The bishops of the Latin Rite 
were one by one imprisoned on various 
pretexts. Bishop Aftenie has already 
died in a Romanian jail. All the proper- 
ty belonging to the Catholics was turned 
over to the apostates. No such witness of 
these highhanded proceedings as the 
Pope’s representative, Bishop O’Hara, 
was wanted. They trumped up the 


charge that he was spying for foreign 
powers. These foreign powers, they said, 
were America, Britain — and Turkey! 
He was ordered to leave the country in 
three days. In Rome he was met at 
the station by the officials of the Papal 
Secretariate of State and a delegation of 
Catholic Romanians. Though Savannah- 
Atlanta is only a bishopric, he has been 
raised, as a mark of special honor, to 
the dignity of archbishop. Returned to 
America, Archbishop O’Hara expressed 
his sadness at not being able to con- 
tinue his work for the Romanian peo- 
ple. He is confident the Communist 
tyrants will never be able to strangle 
their faith. * * * In order to gain the 
indulgences of the Holy Year one must 
offer up prayers for the world and for 
the Church in the four great basilicas: 
St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. John’s and 
St. Mary Major’s. The Pope himself 
made this journey like any ordinary pil- 
grim. The people learned of his inten- 
tions, and an estimated seventy-five 
thousand lined the streets or gathered 
at the basilicas to see him pass and 
to get his blessing. * * * Devout Amer- 
icans are shocked when they learn that 
people shout out loud in church when 
the Pope is carried in. That is because 
they have never experienced the galvan- 
ic thrill of suddenly seeing the Vicar 
of Christ in their midst. St. Peter’s was 
full of pilgrims from many nations when 
the Pope appeared. It was the American 
girls that cheered the loudest! * * * 
The Pope wrote to all the dioceses in 
the world asking their bishops whether 
now was the time solemnly to declare 
the truth that has been handed down 
from the Apostles: That Mary, the 
Mother of God, was taken up body and 
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soul into heaven. 98.2 percent said YES. 
* * * That massive oval of travertine 
marble that once resounded to the howls 
of wild beasts, the screams of dying 
gladiators and the savage yells of the 
spectators, now rang out with the frésh 
young voices of boys from every quar- 
ter of the globe. “The International 
Catholic Youth” was reciting the rosary 
of Mary. An American, Archbishop 
Cushing of Boston, was leading. * * * 
“Catholic” means “universal” — means 
“everybody”. Marconi himself built a 
broadcasting station for the Pope where- 
by he can talk to everybody. Daily 
broadcasts are in Bohemian, Italian, 
Lithuanian, Spanish, French, German, 
English, Polish, Arab, Romanian, Croat, 
Dutch, Portuguese, Hungarian, Slovak, 
Bulgarian, Latvian, Russian, Estonian, 
Ethiopian, Ukrainian, Bielorussian. *** 
We say “The other side of the tracks.” 
The Romans say “The other side of the 
Tiber (Trastevere).” But, though pack- 
ed in close quarters and lacking some 
of the luxury of the rest of Rome, the 
people-the-other-side-of-the-Tiber keep 
their chin up. In fact they claim that 
they are the only genuine Romans who 
have not allowed their pure Roman 
blood to be diluted by any foreign mix- 
ture. They call themselves “noiantri”, 
which is bad Italian, and which may be 
translated into bad English as “us guys”. 
Their great feast is Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. They take a week to celebrate 
it. Solemn processions, Masses and ser- 
mons and, in the afternoon, fun and 
frolic. This being Holy Year, they cele- 
brated their feast with surpassing splen- 
der. One of the attractions was the 
“Newsboys’ Contest”. The boy that 
shouted the loudest got the prize. * * * 
While we in this country enjoyed a mild 
summer, Italy sweltered under the rays 
of an exceptionally hot sun. Many cases 
of sunstroke, many fires due to the 
dryness, and many pilgrims coming 
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home with the conviction that Rome’s 
seven hills are the seven hottest points 
on the map. * * * On your way to San 
Sebastiano or San Paolo outside the 
walls of Rome you pass near the Baths 


of Caracalla. Within these high ruined . 


walls is an open air theatre. There the 
Roman Society for Problem Children 
held, July 22, an entertainment to raise 
funds in answer to the appeal of the 
United Nations for the help of needy 
infants. * * * De Gasperi, head of the 
Italian government, made a tour through 
southern Italy to inaugurate several 
projects for irrigation and electric pow- 
er. In a speech he said: (evidently re- 
ferring to the communist plots to over- 
throw the government by force) “We 
are working for peace, and in this at- 
mosphere of peace we are working for 
the reconstruction of our impoverished 
land. But let any sinister power try to 
take advantage of our love for peace to 
deprive us of our rights as free men, 
and they will find us prompt and strong 
to react .. . We are working for peace. 
Let our opponents do the same. Let 
them stop the campaign of lies whereby 
they seek to sow hate and discord 
among our people, and they will be re- 
ceived — all — in the embrace of our 
common mother, Italy.” * * * From 
almost every corner of the world came 
a group of pilgrims — exiles from mar- 
tyred Romania. Many were not even 
Catholics. But all felt, in their sorrow 
and their exile, the attraction to Rome 
— Rome whence they had once re- 
ceived their language, their civilization 
and their faith. The Pope received them. 
They sang the Romanian Rite Mass in 
St. Peter’s. Their eloquent orator Emil- 
ian exhorted them to “form in solid 
ranks around the cross and the priests. 
With the cross Christ conquered death. 
United around the cross, which today 
they carry to Calvary, the Romanian 
people will conquer the devastators of 
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their Church and their land.” * * * On 
the occasion of her beatification the 
body of Saint Maria Goretti was 
brought to Rome. The Romans wished 
to pay it special honor before it left 
their city. From the church of the Pas- 
sionist Fathers, where it had been kept, 
it was brought to the Church of St. 
Mary of the Angels. The immense Baths 
of Diocletian used to stand to the north 
of the present railway station. They 
were built, it is said, by the forced labor 
of 40,000 Christians, who were after- 
wards martyred. One corner of the Baths 
was made over into one of the largest 
churches in Rome by Michael Angelo. 
There the sacred services connected with 
many of the civil events of Rome are 
celebrated. There their famed General 
Diaz is buried. During the five days 
this poor country girl (Lily of the 
Field) lay in state in this church, she 
was visited by more than a million 
people, Masses were offered continuous- 
ly from early morning till midday and 
some 80,000 Communions were distri- 
buted. Then she set out on her tri- 
umphal march back to her tomb near 
the Anzio beachhead. May this martyr 
of chastity obtain eternal rest for the 
thousands of American boys buried 
there. * * * In the vast new buildings 
on “Piazza Pio XII‘: — Pius Twelfth 
Square”, just before St. Peter’s, the 
Holy Year will see five expositions: 
Missionary Exposition; International 
Exposition of Sacred Art; Exposition of 
Catholic Activities; Exposition of Cath- 


olic Charities; Art Exposition of the 
Oriental Rite. * * * Rome saw the day, 
seventeen hundred years ago, when a 
noble, pious, and learned woman, Mar- 
cella, gave her palace on the Aventine 
Hill as a women’s bible school under the 
dircetion of that prince of bible schol- 
ars, St. Jerome. Today, on a hill just 
north of the Vatican, Monte Mario, an- 
other women’s bible school was opened, 
Oct. 1. It was built by the Baptists and 
uses modern high-powered propaganda 
to attract the women of Rome to listen 
to a false interpretation of the Bible. 
* * * The Holy Year is bringing them 
to Rome by train and automobile, by 
sea and air. The latest is by bicycle. A 
“Cyclists’ Pilgrim Society” has been es- 
tablished. It arranges for the date, the 
speed and the accommodations of each 
group. * * * Herman Sayette, thirteen 
year old son of a Belgian coal miner, 
was a hopeless cripple. But he wouldn’t 
admit it. Young Herman’s hope sprang 
from a fountain of hope inexhaustible. 
They would try a delicate operation. He 
insisted that it be on the day of his first 
communion — under the care of the 
Blessed Mother. The operation proved 
a complete success. In thanksgiving Her- 
man and his father made a Holy Year 
Pilgrimage from Belgium to Rome — 
on foot. * * * Cardinal Fumasoni- 
Biondi, Rome, head of the Propagation 
of the Faith, has made Monsignor Ful- 
ton Sheen, National Director of the Pon- 
tifical Mission Aid Societies in the 
United States. 


Sign Lan guage 


A Boston Library: 


“Only low conversation permitted here.” 


A barber-shop: 


“During alterations customers will be shaved in the back.” 
In the window of a reducing specialist: 


“What have you got to lose?” 
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~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Comrades in Suffering 


There should be a fond spirit of friendliness between shut-ins and the 
suffering souls in Purgatory. The latter are suffering far more intensely than 
anyone can suffer on earth. Yet their suffering is rendered bearable by three 
circumstances. The first is the fact that they now know how perfectly just and 
right is the punishment for small sins that they are enduring. At the moment 
of their particular judgment, immediately after death, it was revealed to them 
clearly what sin means, and the truth was made known to them as never before 
that only through atonement for their remaining faults can they be made 
worthy to enter heaven. 

The second circumstance that lightens the suffering of souls in Purgatory 
is the fact that they know they will surely enter heaven and see God forever 
when the price they owe has been paid. They have a hope that has been 
sharpened and exalted by that vision of eternal realities that came to them 
when they were judged by God. They suffer keenly, but at the same time 
they look forward to a joy that will have neither shadow nor end. 

The third circumstance that brings comfort to the souls in Purgatory is 
the fact that they can be helped by those still living on earth, and can 
exercise some power of petition in behalf of those from whom they have 
~ been separated on earth. They cannot, by any prayer or act of their own, 
shorten the term of their suffering, nor lessen its due measure, but they 
can perceive how it is being diminished through the prayers, sufferings and 
sacrifices of their friends on earth. The sense of fellowship with the living 
is therefore very strong in Purgatory. Souls confined there want to do every- 
thing possible for their family and friends, and they appreciate every word 
of prayer offered up for them by the living. 

Shut-ins can share these three circumstances that fill Purgatory with peace. 
They can know by faith that sin deserves suffering, and can offer up the 
inconveniences of their state for their own personal past sins and for the 
sins of others. They can know that while sickness is not nearly so great 
a suffering as that of Purgatory, it nevertheless can spare one from the suffer- 
ing of Purgatory if it is freely offered in atonement to God. They can build 
up in their hearts a hope of heaven like to that of souls in Purgatory if they 
cling to the will of God in all things. Finally, they can hold old friends 
whom they have lost by death, and make many new ones, by praying often 
for the souls in Purgatory, and by asking the poor souls for whom they pray 
to help them by their intercession. 
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Prods to Perfection 


This monthly feature, consisting of anecdotes and quotations from 
real life, is designed to inspire practices that should be second nature 


to the character of a Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


THERE IS a certain glamour and ap- 
peal about the actions, careers, and lives 
of firemen, nurses, policemen, stars of 
sport and entertainment and others that 
have led all of us in our younger days 
to look up to them as our ideals, to 
resolve to follow in their footsteps. Even 
as we grow older, the examples of other 
men and women influence our lives, at 
times more than we would be willing 
to admit. These stories, most of them 
from real life, are not meant to be 
mere entertaining reading matter. They 
are rather little ‘true-life’ meditations. 
‘As you read them, won’t you pause a 
moment and reflect, apply them to your 
own life? They may make a better 
example of you to those with whom you 
come into daily contact. 


e 

It was the day before Mother’s Day. 
Two 12 year olds were assisting a 
drunken man to the elevator of a city 
building. Arriving there, the inebriate 
offered the boys a dime. “Oh, no,”’ said 
one of the youngsters. “I’m a Boy 
Scout.” The man insisted. The boy said: 
“All right, but promise to wait right 
here.” He took the dime and sped away. 
In seconds he was back with a white 
carnation which he affixed with virtuous 
firmness to the tipsy one’s lapel. “Here! 
Maybe if you think of your mother, 
you’ll behave yourself!” Even the drunk 
boarded the elevator abashedly. And 
the gathering crowd thinned embar- 
rassedly, too. 


A €atholic teasiainid of a non-Cath- 


olic wife never neglected to say his 
morning and evening prayers devoutly 
on his knees. Twenty years later his 
wife was received into the church. Re- 
lating her experience, she said: “One 
thing that helped me to believe was the 
example of my husband. I thought that 
the religion that could get a big six-- 
footer to go down on his knees twice 
a day, must have much more to it than 
I at first believed possible.” 


e 

Pope Pius V was preparing a Pro- 
testant for Baptism. One day the latter 
was assisting at Mass, but unfortunate- 
ly the faithful present were greatly 
wanting in respect. The Protestant went 
away indignantly saying: “No, Catho- 
lics do not believe in the Mass; they 
don’t believe in the real presence of 
God.” He remained a Protestant. 


e 

Little Mary was brought into the 
operating room and placed upon the 
operating table. The Doctor said: “Now, 
Mary, don’t worry or be nervous, I’m 
just going to put you to sleep.” The 
child looked up and said: “Well, if I 
am going to sleep I have to say my 
prayers. I always say my prayers, before 
I go to sleep.” She rose, knelt on the 
operating table, blessed herself, and for 
a moment the bustle of the operating 
room was halted while a little girl said 
her prayers. Then she calmly lay down 
and went to sleep under the ether. Days 
later the doctor came to her bedside: 
“Mary, some people would say that your 
operation was not a success. But in a 
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way it was. When you prayed on the 
operating table something happened to 
me. That night I said my prayers for 
the first time in I don’t know how long. 
And this morning I went to Commun- 
ion for the first time in thirty years.” 


@ 
“T’d rather see a sermon than hear 
one any day. 
I’d rather one should walk with me 
than merely tell the way.” 
(Edg. Guest) 


® 

While visiting the sick and wounded 
in hospitals after the Civil War, Abra- 
ham Lincoln one day came upon a 
pathetic case, a lad still in his teens, 
but now with the shadow of death upon 
him. The great President looked down 
sadly upon the boy and asked: “Can I 
do anything for you, my lad?” “Yes,” 
the boy replied weakly, “I guess you 
might hold my hand and see me 
through.” 


eo 

At 18, Frederick Ozanam was at the 
crossroads of his life. Travelling to Paris 
he was about to give up his faith. He 
happened into a church one day and 
beheld an old man kneeling at a shrine 
in front saying his rosary. Going nearer 
he saw that it was Ampere, his idol in 
science. This sight so affected him that 
he knelt humbly behind the master. 
Tears poured from his eyes, prayer from 
his heart. He used to like to say: “The 
rosary of Ampere did more for me than 
all books and all sermons.” 


Five young Roman boys one day 
visited the Catacombs. While exploring 
the gloomy passageways, their flash- 
lights suddenly went out. For two days 
and nights they wandered around seek- 
ing a way out. Almost overcome by ex- 
haustion and hunger, they finally felt 
smoother surfaces worn in the rocky 
floor. They had discovered the passage- 
way of the early Saints. Following in 
the footsteps of the Saints, they es. 
caped. 


When faced with temptation or the 
necessity of making a decision have I 
ever asked myself: “What would my 
mother or father have done in this cir- 
cumstance?” Could my example, for in- 
stance, in prayer, in my business prac- 
tices, in the observance of my religion, 
in my behaviour in church or the re- 
ception of the Sacraments, be improved 
so as to bring others closer to God, 
perhaps even inspire them to good? 
Have my actions ever scandalized my 
neighbor, perhaps even led him to com- 
mit sin? Do my life and deeds support 
and bear out the advice I give to my 
children or those who look up to me 
for advice and leadership? Do I merely 
admire the Saints, considering their ex- 
ample too lofty for my imitation?— 
If you reread these pages now, slowly, 
meditatively, asking yourself such per- 
sonal questions, you may be surprised 
at the answers you will receive. Try it! 


Complaint of The Average Newspaper Reader 
The daily press 
Has much to. depress: 
Wars and fears, 
Crimes and tears: 
All the news 
Serves to confuse . . 


Except the reports 


On Sports. 


LGM 
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After a year or so of seeing television 
programs now and then, and of reading 
the comments of observers, poll-takers and 
critics of programs, we are rapidly forming 
the conclusion that this marvellous new in- 
vention constitutes an almost incalculable 
danger to the majority of those who have 
access to it. The danger arises from a com- 
bination of two factors. The first is the 
almost irresistible appeal of animated pic- 
tures, not only to children, but to adults 
as well. This can grow to possess some of 
the characteristics of a narcotic drug. We 
shall have a tremendous number of tele- 
vision addicts, i.e., people, young and old, 
who cannot stay away from their television 
sets, and who will neglect their duties, their 
homes, their minds, their souls, even their 
bodies as a result. The second factor that 
makes television a danger is the character 
of most of the programs that are offered 
to the public. These programs consist of 
visual advertising (lots of it), with people 
on the screen gulping down beer, kissing 
each other sensuously because one has a 
certain kind of hair-do or bracelet or soap- 
softened complexion, and of the perform- 
ances of big name show people. These per- 
formances have already struck a dead level 
of insipidity and vacuity, which, however, 
can come to be accepted by the immature 
as delightful and fascinating. A little of this 
would hurt nobody; hour after hour of the 
same thing can stultify the most gifted 
mind. 

® 

For children, the dangers of television 
are the same ones, multiplied in intensity, 
that every thoughtful commentator used 
to say would engulf a child who was per- 
mitted to attend two or three or five movies 
a week. With television, it can be seven 
days a week, with double or triple or quad- 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


- ruple features each day for children whose 


parents do not care what happens to them. 
The evils to which this subjects children 
are the following: 1) Eye-strain from look- 
ing at flickering pictures for a long time in 
the half-dark. (The television “squint” has 
already been noted by medical men.) 2) 
Lack of proper physical activity to develop 
and strengthen the body. A child with time 
on its hands will instinctively romp and 
play, preferably out-of-doors, to the great 
benefit of its growing body. Television can 
eliminate that. 3) The acquiring of false and 
even evil standards of value, promoted by 
half-nude performers, shady and suggestive 
jests, the frequency of kissing scenes par- 
ticipated in by anybody but husbands and 
wives, and often by husbands with other 
men’s wives. 4) The development of a taste 
for cheap, brassy, torrid music, and for 
sensuous and sexy songs. 5) The arousing of 
an infinite number of desires such as are 
especially difficult to discipline in a child 
who both sees glamorous objects advertised 
on the screen and hears ecstatic orations 
about their charms. 6) An unconquerable 
distaste for home-study, self-developing hob- 
bies and wholesome forms of recreation. 7) 
Apathy and atrophy of the mind, whose 
ability to think is retarded according to 
the measure in which the senses of sight 
and hearing are pampered and coddled by 
impressions that leave the mind with practi- 
cally nothing to do. 8) Incapacity for re- 
ligious growth, because television programs 
are almost 100 per cent secularistic and pag- 
an, and set up secularistic and pagan ideals 
as the only worthwhile goals in life. 9) A 
taste for excitement, high-pitched romance 
and adventure and notoriety, which make 
a child unfit and unready for the drab, 
inonotonous duties of daily life. 10) In- 
sufficient sleep. 
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This is a rather frightening list of dan- 
gers, but they are all real, and have already 
been commented on by intelligent observers. 
If they are frightening to parents, that is 
all to the good. The result may be that 
such frightened parents may do one of two 
things. They may deny themselves the 
pleasure of having a television set in their 
home just in order to spare their children 
its evil effects. We know of several in- 
stances of thoughtful parents, who could 
well afford the most expensive television 
set, refusing to purchase one on account 
of their children. They. tell us, however, that 
this creates other problems. One is the 
children’s constant complaints that “all 
their friends” have sets and why cannot 
they have one? Another is the problem 
of keeping the children from spending hour 
after hour in the homes of their friends. 
The ten dangers listed above cannot be 
easily explained to children, and so these 
problems will gravely tax the ingenuity of 
parents. Perhaps the alternative is just as 
wise: to have a television set, but to 
set down rules for its use that are insisted 
on from the very beginning. Such rules 
would include the following: 1) no short- 
ening of the children’s hours of necessary 
sleep; 2) permitting at most two or three 
half hour programs a day, and these care- 
fully chosen; 3) not permitting television 
programs to take the place of outdoor 
recreation, religious activities, home work 
for school, helping with chores around the 
house, and some development of reading 
habits. This is not an easy plan for parents 
to put into effect. But its importance can- 
not be overstressed. The attraction of tele- 
vision is not going to decrease but to in- 
crease, as more and more highly touted 
national programs make their way into 
the home. As a result the children who 
will never grow up in anything but years 
will be numberless. 

° aa 

Everyone of the above dangers of tele- 

vision for children can in some measure 
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affect adults. It has been said happily that 
television has restored family gatherings 
and home life, leaving purveyors of out-of- 
the-home entertainment weeping disconso- 
lately into their beer. But for what has 
it brought people back home? For sitting 
in the dark and wasting much of their time 
on the same night-club humor, the same 
escapist movies, the same hawkers and 
peddlers, from which the home used to be 
a safe haven. One should not, of course, 
give the impression that the recreation of- 
fered by television is in all respects bad, 
nor that all the programs offered are harm- 
ful. It is a good thing, in proper measure 
and proportion, and with proper selective- 
ness on the part of the viewer. But there 
is so much of it, and it is so easy to over- 
indulge it, and it is so appealing to the 
senses, and so much of it is harmful, that 
one has to be impressed by the danger. 
A brand new kind of self-discipline will have 
to be exercised by every human being who 
wants to do his daily work well, who wants 
to increase his knowledge and virtue, and 
who wants to make his life worthwhile. 


For the true Christian, television offers 
a new and important opportunity for neces- 
sary mortification. As a Christian, he knows 
that recreation must be subordinated to 
duty; indeed, he knows that the purpose 
of recreation is to rebuild one’s energies 
and to make it possible to go back to the 
serious tasks of life with renewed vigor. 
As a Christian, he knows that one of the 
common temptations of human beings is to 
let love of pleasure lead to sloth either 
in spiritual or temporal matters. Now when 
television is yet young, serious-minded 
Christians must resist the temptation to 
let it play too large a role in their lives. 
For a relaxing hour or two a day, it serves 
a good purpose. As a replacement for 
duty, prayer, good reading, religious activ- 
ities and necessary sleep, it can be an un- 
mitigated evil. 





Catholic Anecdotes 


A Dream of Diamonds 

A certain rich man, about to die, 
directed that all his possessions should 
be sold and the proceeds invested in a 
large diamond, which he could hide in 
the hollow of his hand and carry with 
him even in death. 

Shortly after these orders were given, 
the dying man fell into deep slumber, 
and dreamed that he stood before the 
gates of Paradise. Before trying to enter 
thiough the gates, he looked through 
his pockets for the diamond he had set 
his hopes upon, and not being able to 
find it, was very sad. 

“Why are you so sorrowful?” asked 
an angel who drew near. 

“TI have lost my diamond, and it was 
priceless in value.” 

“Do not worry, friend. Your diamond 
would be considered as dross here where 
we abide. The memory of one kindly 
act on earth would be of far more worth 
to you here. And have you none?” 

“Alas, I have none.” 

“Not even one?” 

“Well, I think I dried an orphan’s 
tear one day,” said the rich man, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“That tear is here, laid up for you,” 
replied the angel. “Behold it! It 
sparkles ten thousand times more bril- 
liantly in our sight than all your earthly 
jewels.” 

As the astonished man gazed upon 
the tear, it shone so brightly and shed 
so gentle a light upon his soul that he 
wept for joy to think that he had lost 
his paltry diamond and found so great 
a treasure. 


On awakening from sleep he recalled 


his faithful steward and directed him to . 


distribute all his goods among the poor. 


Soon afterwards he died in great peace. 


Quick Recovery 

The year 1775 was a very dark one 
for the Revolutionary Army, and per- 
haps it will never be known how much 
was owed to the dauntless leadership of 
George Washington in tiding it over — 
that difficult period. 

That Washington was both human 
and noble-minded is revealed by the 
following anecdote. 

The General was in Cambridge at the 
time with part of his army, and his 
supply officer reported to him that the 
supply of powder was running very 
low. Washington thereupon sent a cer- 
tain Colonel Glover to nearby Marble- 
head to secure a large amount. 

The Colonel went off on his mission, 
and when he returned, he found Wasb- 
ington pacing up and down before his 
headquarters. Glover saluted, and with- 
out saluting in return, the General said: 

“Have you got the powder?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

Thereupon Washington turned pale 
with anger, and uttered a terrible oath 
at his junior officer. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Sir,” said Glover, “there is not an 
ounce of powder in all Marblehead.” 

Washington walked up and down for 
a moment in great agitation; finally he 
stood before the messenger and said: 

“Colonel Glover, here is my hand, 
if you will take it and forgive me. The 
greatness of our danger made me forget 
what is due to you and to myself.” 

It is human to err, as Washington 
did, but it is not so common to be man 
enough to admit it, and to try to repair 
the wrong. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


Can You Change the World? 

Twice in recent months Pope Pius 
XII has issued encyclicals that treated 
of the danger of doctrinal or moral 
compromise on the part of Catholics in 
their efforts to bring about religious 
unity or concerted action with non-Cath- 
olics against Communism and other 
evils. The first one dealt with the dan- 
ger of inter-faith meetings; the second 
with the danger of watering down Cath- 
olic doctrines to appease scientists or 
new-fangled teachers of religion. From 
the spirit of these encyclicals one can 
draw up some very important axioms for 
Catholic Action: 

1. You cannot change the world by 
giving up, minimizing or being deliber- 
ately silent about any of the divine and 
eternal truths that God has revealed for 
the salvation of the world. 

2. You cannot change the world by 
appearing to surrender to the intellec- 
tually absurd proposition that “all re- 
ligions are equally good”. 

3. You cannot change the world by 
offering to it anything less than the 
whole Christ, with all His teachings, all 
His commands, and all His means of 
redemption. 

4. You cannot change the world by 
preaching the importance of the brother- 
hood of all men without insisting on 
the fatherhood and authority of God 
over all men. 

5. You cannot change the world by 
making men fear, as the ‘greatest of all 
evils, Communism, war or depression, 
but only by making them fear first and 
most the damnation of their ewn im- 
mortal souls. 
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6. You cannot change the world with- 
out changing individuals from lovers of 
wealth, inordinate pleasure, earthly pow- 
er, into lovers of God, loyal followers of 
Christ, and good children of the true 
Church. 

7. You cannot change the world un- 
less you realize that true virtue among 
men is impossible without the hope of 
heaven and the redeeming merits of 
Jesus Christ. 

8. You cannot change the world by 
saying that it does not matter what a 
person believes, but only that he does 
what is good, because without the right 
beliefs a man can neither know nor do 
what is good. 

9. You cannot change the world with- 
out the’ assistance of the grace of God, 
to be obtained by prayer and an effort 
at personal sanctification. 

10. You cannot change the world by 
being changed by the world, but only by 
living the truth that God has given to 
the world, by expressing that truth in 
word and action, and by being willing 
to die for that truth if necessary. 

You can change the world, therefore, 
by being a living channel of God’s truth, 
God’s grace, and the merits of God’s 
Son to all who have been denied them. 
When enough Christians make them- 
selves such channels to enough non- 
Christians, the dreaded spectres of Com- 
munism, war and depression will dis- 
appear. 


The Tent Is Broad 

Many newspaper readers must have 
smiled when: they read, some time ago, 
the statement of Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, 
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the Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury 
in England, about Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
one of his deans, whose pro-Soviet 
speeches have earned him the nickname 
of “the red dean”. 

“Dr. Johnson,” said Dr. Fisher to a 
group of Anglican churchmen, “holds 
the same Christian faith as you and I. I 
think he is mistaken, but I believe he 
is not, in himself, disloyal to his inter- 
pretations of Christian faith. He sincere- 
ly believes our present social order is not 
as Christian as it might be . . . and 
that a thoroughly socialist order is more 
Christian.” 

This slight-of-hand with words and 
ideas is amusing, one must admit. It 
belongs on a stage, not in a church 
council. It is as like an American meeting 
a Communist and saying to him: “You're 
a nice guy, Joe. You believe in Com- 
munism and I believe in democracy. 
You’re wrong in your beliefs and I’m 
right in mine. But we both believe in 
the same thing.” “How’s that again?” 
says Joe, as he gently unwraps a bomb 
that he is about to place under the 
offices of the F. B. I. 

To believe that Soviet Russia has the 
solution for the world’s problems is to 
believe that Christ must be outlawed 
from the minds and hearts of all men. 
That is one of the basic principles of the 
Soviet plan. And whether a man wears 
a roman collar around his neck and a 
cross on his bosom, or has a hammer and 
sickle tattoed into his flesh, he is against 
Christ if he supports and promotes Sov- 
iet Communism. Dr. Fisher cannot make 
him a Christian against that naked fact. 


Infallibility on the Loose 

In commenting on the events sur- 
rounding the alleged apparitions at Ne- 
cedah, Wisconsin, some time ago, an 
evangelist pastor of the Church of Christ 
in Milwaukee made the following in- 
fallible pronouncement to his people: 


“There are no miracles that are being 
performed today. Why and how are 
many healed by such events? It is by 
something we might call hopeful en- 
thusiasm which will cure many ailments 
. .. Similar to those we see in a medicine 
show.” 

The good pastor probably never had 
a chance to study elementary logic, nor 
did he reflect on the logic which is ex- 
pressed by the common man as “horse 
sense.” If he had, he would know 1) 
that a universal negative statement is 
one of the hardest of all propositions to 
prove.and the easiest to disprove, and 
2) that a universal negation of a fact 
that might happen anywhere in the 
world is impossible to prove. It requires 
an assumption of divine knowledge for 
any man to say that nowhere in the 
world does God ever work a miracle 
today. It requires a kind of belief in 
one’s infallibility far beyond anything 
ever claimed by the Catholic Church for 
the Pope, for a man to say, “No mira- 
cles ever happen today.” 

We wonder how many people of this 
minister’s congregation went forth to 
repeat as their own his infallible state- 
ment about miracles. Surely there were 
some there who perceived the foolish- 
ness of the statement, which could make 
sense only if a man were capable of 
being all over the earth at the same 
time. 


Responsibility and Motion Pictures 

The few good (in the sense of moral, 
or rather, not immoral) pictures that 
have come out of Hollywood lately have 
not been well attended by the public. 
The girl who sells tickets in the booth 
in front of theatres has been a very 
lonesome-looking figure when these pic- 
tures were being shown. 

In fact she has been a very lonesome- 
looking figure when almost any type 
of picture was being shown of late. The 
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result of the fewness of patrons at the 
ticket-windows has been a loss of income 
for the movie producers. 

Hollywood has been taking stock of 
itself. What was to be done? The deci- 
sion arrived at was not a happy one, 
viz., that border line and suggestive 
pictures must be made in order to re- 
coup financial losses. 

People, it seems, simply did not want 
uplifting pictures. They preferred leg 
and bosom pictures. This was not sur- 
prising in view of the sixty or seventy 
million unchurched and unChristian 
citizens in the country. What is morality 
to the man and woman who have no 
definite relationship with God, the 
author of morality? Morality to them 
is feeling, emotion, convenience. The 
movie magnates have determined to 
appeal to these people, with only an 
incidental crumb of the good and the 
true dropped from time to time to those 
who base their life on faith, decency 
and the laws of God. 

Are the movie magnates ‘justified in 
such a Cain-like passing the buck of 
responsibility? Can they burden the 
consciences of the people, and not their 
own, with the responsibility for making 
pictures that are causes and occasions 
of sin? 

They cannot. No man is allowed to 
concoct deadly poisons for children and 
place them within easy reach of chil- 
dren simply because children ask for 
them. 

The corruption of morals is worse 
than the destruction of throat tissues 
and stomach lining. The indiscriminate 
dispensing of poison whether for physi- 
cal or spiritual ruin is wrong. 

The movie people should know this. 
If they do not know it, someday they 
shall. 


Waste 
At what gathering or convention of 
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Americans are most words said that 
have no meaning? 

This is a hard question to answer, 
for there are innumerable gatherings of 
Americans where thousands of words 
are used and where nothing is said. Put- 
ting the question the other way around 
might be better. Thus, at what gather- 
ing of Americans are the fewest words 
said and the most good accomplished? 
In this way the field would be con- 
siderably narrowed down. 

But no. Let us answer our first ques- 
tion. 

Could the answer be: the Senate? the 
House of Representatives? the Supreme 
Court? the convention of the Baptists of 
the South? the meetings of the Rotar- 
ians? the Chamber of Commerce? the 
Women’s Garden Club of America? 

None of these. The meeting which 
calls for most words and at which gen- 
erally least is said is the Commence- 
ment program of the public high schools 
and colleges of the country. 

A ‘Commencement program has for 
its heart a principle speaker. Ordinarily 
he is a man of weight and authority. 
He can speak the English language very 
well. But he cannot think of anything 
to say; he says nothing in an hour of 
speaking. 

The reason for the waste of words 
on the part of most Commencement 
speakers is the poverty of their philoso- 
phy and theology. They do not know 
why man was created, whence he came 
and whither he is going, and what he 
has to do in order to arrive at the 
place towards which all his tendencies 
and aspirations direct him. 

And so they flounder around in a sea 
of words, pointing out to the youthful 
graduates shores of future salvation 
that are mirages or quicksand or jungles 
of disorder and despair. 

Sometimes they talk for an hour 
without giving the slightest inkling to the 
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listeners of what they are talking about. 
Probably they do not know themselves. 
And many people think they are won- 
derful. The newspapers give excerpts 
of their speech. And they are quite sat- 
isfied with themselves, especially after 
they receive their check. 

Words are conserved only when minds 
have been developed along proper lines. 
A Ph.D. may be as ignorant as an owl. 
A child in the third grade of a Catholic 
school (where they teach the catechism) 
may be as wise as Plato. The child when 
he talks, talks sense as long as he stays 
with his catechism. The Ph.D. talks 
nonsense as long as he stays only with 
his own mind. 


The Humor of the Saints 

We often think of the saints as 
straight-faced individuals who simply 
cannot have fun no matter how hard 
they try. The saints have a greater 
capacity for fun than most other people 


because the saints are not afraid to die.” 


Most unhappiness stems from the fear 
of death or the things that in some way 
are associated with death. 

Generally the fun of the saints has 
its roots in something holy; but it is 
fun nevertheless. An example of this is 
the hairshirt-lice episode that took place 
in the Discalced Carmelite convent of 
Avila, Spain, while St. Theresa was 
superior. 

When the nuns of that convent heard 
that the Pope wore next to his skin (for 
penance’ sake) a rough sackcloth, known 
as horsecloth, they wanted to do the 
same. The Pope would not outdo them 
in mortification. They secured permis- 
sion from their superior, Mother Ther- 
esa, and forthwith began their new 
penance, 

All went well for a time. But when 
summer came along and with it the 
heat, the horsecloth suddenly began to 
live with lice. (Lice are no respecters 


of persons. Even the cleanest and the 
most fastidious can be attacked.) The 
sisters were in agony. It was almost 
impossible to make meditation no mat- 
ter how hard they tried. At last they 
decided that something had to be done 
over and above the usual natural means 
that are employed for the removal of 
lice. This is what they did. 

While Theresa was at prayer in the 
chapel one night, between ten and 
eleven o’clock, the nuns went through 
the house, one of them carrying the 
crucifix, the others carrying lighted 
candles, and all singing hymns and 
psalms against the plague of lice. Even- 
tually they came into the chapel and 
prostrated themselves on the floor before 
the Blessed Sacrament, imploring Our 
Lord to free them from the scourge. 
Then they got up and started their 
procession again. They were determined 
not to stop until the business was set- 
tled one way or the other. 

Theresa watched the movements of 
her nuns for a time. Then she got up 
from her kneeler and joined them. The 
nuns would sing a verse like this, mak- 
ing it up as they went along: “Since 
You gave us a new dress, O heavenly 
King, free its serge from bugs so threat- 
ening.” To which Theresa would make 
answer: “Daughters, since you have 
taken the cross for your portion, be 
stout of heart. And ask of Jesus, Light 
of yours, to take your part. He will 
protect you surely in such a thing.” 
And so on. The sisters cried out for 
help against the lice. Theresa answered. 
Never had more fervent prayers been 
said. 

The upshot of the procession was 
that the lice disappeared and never re- 
turned even in the hottest weather. 
And to this day one of the character- 
istic marks of a Carmelite convent is 
a lack of any kind of bug or insect 
within the convent proper. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


THE LAST THINGS 


8. The State of the Damned After 
the Last Judgment: (Cont.): 

A certain author has written, but with 
little foundation, that the pain of loss 
is the same for all the reprobate. But it 
seems far more probable to me and to 
the majority of theologians that, though 
the damned are equally deprived of 
God, this pain will, nevertheless, afflict 
each according to the measure of his 
faults and the knowledge he will have 
in hell of the God Whom he has lost. 
For it is difficult to believe that one who 
has lost God by one mortal sin will be 
tormented in the same degree as one 
who has lost Him by a hundred sins. 
It is equally inconceivable to me, for 
instance, how one who has been in the 
state of sin for but one day, can be 
called upon to bear the same degree of 
punishment as he who has remained in 
this state for a whole year. For just as 
he who has loved.God more ardently 
during this life, will enjoy Him more 
in heaven, because of the knowledge of 
the immense good which he will then 
possess, so also will the damned, who 
has deprived himself of his God, be 
more severely tormented in realizing 
more deeply the great good which he 
has lost. ; 

St. Thomas describes for us perfectly 
in what will consist the happiness of 
the elect and the torment of the repro- 
bate. In so far as his intellect is con- 
cerned, the Saint remarks, man will find 
complete joy in the vision of God; but, 
in so far as his affections are concerned, 
he will find complete satisfaction in the 
permanent union of his will with the 
infinite goodness of God. On the other 


hand, the torment of the damned will 
consist in being deprived of all divine 
light in his intellect, and in finding his 
affections obstinately turned away from 


the divine goodness. Elsewhere the 


saintly Doctor teaches that, though the 
punishment: of the fire will be more 
terrifying, this separation from God is, 
however, the greater torment than that 
of the fire. 

In short, it is God Who will be our 
paradise, for He embraces all goods’ in 
Himself, as He Himself once declared to 
Moses: “I will show thee all good” 
(Exodus 33/19). Such was also the 
promise which He made to Abraham 


because of his merits: “Fear not, Abram, 


I am thy protector, and thy reward ex- 
ceeding great” (Genesis 15/1). And 
what greater reward can He promise 
than Himself, Who is the one good em- 
bracing all other goods? 

It is also God who will make hell, 
for, as Saint Bernard remarks, He Him- 
self will be the chastisement of the 
damned. For, just as the elect will be 
supremely happy because God is for 
him, and he is for God, so also will the 
reprobate be unhappy, because God is 
no longer for him, and he is no longer 
for God. Let us listen to the threat 
which God made against those who re- 
fused to belong to him during this life: 
“Call his name, ‘Not my people’; for 
you are not my people, and I will not 
be yours” (Osee 1/9). It is in this, then, 
that the torment of the damned will 
consist; it consists in the first sentence 
which Jesus Christ will pronounce over 
His enemies: “Depart from me into ever- 
lasting fire.” This eternal separation 
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‘ will constitute hell for the damned. 

For the present, sinners, blinded by 
the apparent goods of this earth, choose 
to live far from God and to turn their 
backs upon Him. And should God, Who 
cannot dwell with sin, wish to enter 
into their hearts by expelling sin from 
them, they are not ashamed to repel 
Him, exclaiming: “Depart from us, we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways” 
(Job 21/14). Depart from us, we 
do not wish to follow your ways, but our 
own, our passions, our pleasures. The 
great multitude of those, says Sacred 
Scripture, “who sleep in the dust of the 
earth, shall awake; some unto life ever- 
lasting, and others unto reproach, to 
see it always.” (Daniel 12/2). Yes, these 
unfortunates now sleep in the dust of 
their blindness; but, in the other life, 
unfortunately for them, they will awa- 
ken and realize the immense good which 
they have lost in voluntarily losing God. 

The sword which shall pierce them 
with the greatest sorrow, will be the 
thought of having lost God, and of hav- 
ing lost Him through their own fault. 
Unfortunates that they are! They now 
seek to lose sight of God, but once 
fallen into hell, they will no longer be 
able to cease thinking of Him, and in 
this will their chastisement consist. 

Saint Augustine says, that, in hell, 
the damned will be forced to think of 
nothing but God, and that will cause 
them terrible torment. And Saint Bona- 
venture, expressing the same sentiments, 
says that no thought will torment the 
damned more than the thought of God. 
The Lord will grant to them such a 
vivid knowledge of their offended God, 
His goodness so unworthily spurned, 
and consequently, of the chastisement 
which their crimes have merited, that 
this knowledge will cause them a suffer- 
ing greater than that of all the other 
punishments of hell. 

We read in the book of Ezechiel: 


“Over the heads of the living creatures 
was the likeness of the firmament, as 
the appearance of crystal terrible to be- 
hold, and stretched out over their heads 
above” (1/22). Explaining these words, 
one author says that the damned will 
have continually before their eyes a 
terrible crystal or mirror: with the as- 
sistance of some fatal light, they will 
behold, on one hand, the immense good 
which they have lost in voluntarily los- 
ing divine grace, and, on the other, they 
will view the justly wrathful face of 
God; and this torment will surpass by a 
million times all the other punishments 
of hell. 

On this same subject, the author Caj- 
etan makes the following reflexion upon 
the words of David: “The wicked shall 
be turned into hell, all the nations that 
forget God” (Ps. 9/18). The prophet, 
says this author, does not here speak 
of a change of heart, or conversion, but 
of the spirit of sinners. For just as sin- 
ners do not wish to think of God during 
this life, that they might not be forced 
to renounce thier passions, they will be 
forced, despite themselves and by a just 
chastisement, to think continually of 
God in hell. They would wish to shut 
out all remembrance of God from their 
minds, but they will be forced to think 
always of Him, thus recalling all the 
benefits which they have received from 
Him, as well as the offenses which they 
have committed against Him and by 
which they have been separated from 
Him for all eternity. 


Let us now consider briefly the con- 
dition of the intellect of the damned in 
hell. Saint Thomas says that the damned 
will be able to remember all the sub- 
jects of natural knowledge which they 
acquired here on earth, for this ac- 
quired knowledge will remain in their 
souls after death. This is evident from 
Sacred Scripture as well, from the re- 
sponse of Abraham to the rich man 
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buried in hell: “Son, remember that 
thou didst receive good things in thy 
lifetime” (Luke 16/25). This, then, is 
the conclusion of the Angelic Doctor: 
just as in the elect there will be nothing 
that is not a subject of happiness to 
them, so also in the damned there will 
be nothing which will not be a subject 
of torment to them. Hence, the damned 
will preserve in their memories the 
things which they knew here on earth, 
not, it is true, for their consolation, but 
solely to increase their torment. More- 
over, during this life, the soul is fre- 
quently prevented from considering 
thoughts which would be disagreeable 
to it, because of corporeal sufferings and 
anxieties; but in hell the soul will no 
longer be subject to this influence of 
the body. Hence, in hell the soul will no 
longer be prevented from considering 
those things which can be a cause of 
torture to it. Likewise, in hell, the soul 
of a man will have constantly in its 
memory all the divine appeals made to 
it during life as well as the number of 
sins which he committed, each of which 
will procure for him a new hell. 
Moreover, says Estius, just as God 
will procure the satisfaction of the 
Blessed, by making them know what 
concerns us, and especially that which 
concerns them in a special manner, such 
as our prayers addressed to them, on 
the other hand the damned will remain 
ignorant of all that concerns us, because 
they are complete strangers to the 


Church. 

It might be asked whether those 
Christians who possessed faith in this 
life, and who have not lost it by apos- 
tasy or heresy, will preserve it in hell, 
Saint Thomas responds in the negative, 
for in order to believe with a super- 
natural and theological faith, one must 
hold with a pious affection of the will to 
God the revealer. This pious affection, 
however, is a gift of God, of which he 
deprives them as well as the demons, 
They do, however, believe by a sort of 
natural faith, to which they are forced 
by the evidence of external signs, 
though this faith is not supernatural. 
It is in this sense that Saint James has 
written that ‘the devils also believe and 
tremble” (James 2/19), signifying that 
their faith is forced and fearful. 

Will the damned ever see or behold 
the glory of the Blessed? Saint Thomas 
answers that at the last judgment the 
reprobate will see the Blessed in their 
glory, without being able to distinguish 
in what it consists, solely realizing that 
they are enjoying an inexplicable glory. 
This sight will afflict them with great 
sorrow, either because of a feeling of 
envy,. or because of regret at having 
lost that which they themselves could 
have acquired. And for their eternal 
chastisement, this shadow of the beati- 
fic vision which they have beheld will 
remain imprinted in their memory for- 
ever. és 


For Christmas Choirs 


In the December Liguorian the words and music of two Christmas hymns 
composed by St. Alphonsus Liguori will be published. One is the famous 
Tu Scendi dalle Stelle, which is said to be the most popular Christmas hymn 
in Italy. The English translation of both hymns will be given. 





CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


Louis Francis Budenz, 1891- 
Catholic Labor Leader 


I. Life: 

Louis Francis Budenz was born in In- 
dianapolis on July 17, 1891, the son of 
Henry and Mary Sullivan Budenz. His early 
education was received in the public and 
parochial schools; his college work was 
done at St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, and 
St. Mary’s, Kansas. As a child Budenz noted 
the racial discrimination against the Ne- 
groes and determined to devote his life to 
the cause of social and labor reform. With 
this thought in mind he obtained his law 
degree and was admitted to the Indiana 
bar in 1912. He became the editor of the 
Carpenter in 1912, the year of his entrance 
to the bar. In 1913 and 1914 he was assist- 
ant director of the Central Catholic Verein 
in St. Louis. Mr. Budenz became impatient 
with what he considered the slowness of the 
Church of his baptism in initiating social 
reforms and left it in 1914 to marry a di- 
vorced Catholic woman. From 1914 until 
1918 he was secretary of the St. Louis Civic 
League; the years 1920 to 1930 were spent 
as editor of the Labor Age, the official organ 
of many of the labor unions that later 
formed the C. I. O. During these years 
Budenz was an active labor organizer and 
did much to hasten the passing of the New 
Deal labor legislation. In the years as a 
labor organizer he was arrested and acquit- 
ted twenty-one times. His sympathies for the 
cause of labor had been leading him to the 
Communist program, but its avowed Rus- 
sian control and goal prevented him from 
making his submission. In 1935 the newly 
announced People’s Front Policy led him 


to believe that he could still remain an 
American and become a Communist. Dur- 
ing the next ten years Budenz was very 
active in the Communist party and served 
as a member of the National Committee for 
six years. In 1945, realizing that impatience 
is not a virtue, he reentered the Catholic 
Church with his wife, a former Unitarian, 
and his family. The school year of 1945- 
1946 was spent at Notre Dame University. 
Since that time he has taught a special 
course in labor management relations at 
Fordham University. 


Il. Writings: 

Since 1912 Mr. Budenz has been engaged 
in journalism as a labor writer. During his 
Communist days he was managing editor of 
the Daily Worker. Since his return to the 
Faith he has issued one book and many 
magazine articles. This Is My Story is the 
record of his labor work and his return 
to the Church. 


Ill. The Book: 

Despite a lengthy review in this issue of 
The Liguorian, the book chosen for recom- 
mendation is Men Without Faces, because 
of its great importance. Budenz draws from 
his personal knowledge of ten years in the 
Communist party to furnish a detailed ac- 
count of the Communist Conspiracy in the 
United States. This factual report on the 
Communist program for the overthrow of 
American Democracy will cause the reader 
to be astounded at its actual penetration 
into American life and institutions. 
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NOVEMBER BOOK REVIEWS 

Communism significant social problem of the second 
Must It Be Communism? By Augustine J. period was essentially spiritual, embodying 
Osgniach, O.S.B. and Jerome L. Toner, the triumph of the theoretical and practica] 
OSB. 486 pp. New York, N. Y.: Joseph ideas of Christianity during the predomin- 
F, Wagner, Inc. $5.00. antly Christian centuries. The third period 
Men Without Faces. By Louis Francis Bu- WS marked by the political and juridico- 
denz. 306 pp. New York: Harper and social problems and by the first attacks on 
Brothers. $3.50. the part of the secular state against the 
Risen ‘the “eck wes” hevwees i Cia political rights and the social influence of 
States and Russia, and especially since the the Church. The fourth period oud socio- 
Korean War, it has become very democratic pen, raactaerag ge oveduamnapeiagediaas 
to talk openly against our former ally. ong “ xcelliemnpoonsae alti 
Diksha have taeile peuple weeded ot tn vey tion. And dating from the Industrial Revo- 
esl donigne: “thet jn cotmmeaditie Timida. lution, which opened the way to the present 
Must It Be Communism? is a study of the cay anes seomanorss Ser NED ee pelneely 

philosophical background and development eoomannies-angeal. 
of Communism; Men Without Faces is a The second section is devoted to the con- 
revelation of the secrets of the “Little Krem- ‘ideration of the non-Christian solutions to 
lin” on East 13th St., New York City. Both the social problem. These philosophies were 
are excellent works and, if read, can awaken individualism and its opposite, collectiy- 
America and American Catholics to the ism. In the last part, written by Father 
menace of their powerful enemy which al- Osgniach, the Catholic solution is presented. 
ready controls one-sixth of the world. Labor, capital, the function of the state, and 
the guild system are among the topics treat- 


Father Osgniach, professor of philosophy at odin this quvt. 


St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Washington, 
in the preface of his book reminds his read- The fourth division is written by Father 
ers that the clash between communism and Jerome ‘roner, professor of industrial re- 
Christian democracy is basically a conflict ations at St. Martin’s College and an ex- 
between two opposing philosophies of life. perienced labor mediator. The three chap- 
Hence his concern to trace the origin of the ters, on the living wage, closed shop, and 
ills that are wrecking our western civiliza- | economic obstacles to the social action pro- 
tion. The root of our evils lies in economic gram, outline the practical applications of 
liberalism and individualism which “have the principles of the other three divisions of 
destroyed the religious, moral, juridical, the book. 

and political foundations of human socie- Must It Be Communism? is a scholarly 
ty.” It is this liberalism that has spawned book that presents the Christian alternative 
the opposite theory of collectivism. The four- to both individualism and collectivism. It 
sections of his work discuss the origin, na- is not beyond the grasp of the average per- 
ture and solution of the present crisis. son who is deeply interested in social prob- 

The first part deals with the basic ques- lems. 

tions of the social problem. A paragraph Americans are a very complacent people 
gives an excellent summary of the social who are too little concerned with the danger 
question in the Christian era. “It was at of Communism that has so entwined itself 
first an ethnical problem consisting in the around their economic and political life. It 
fusion of barbaric and Roman elements is true that in a general way they are aware 
under the influence of the Church. The vast, of the existence of Communism, but they 
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have little or no idea of the extent of the 
Communist activity and intrigue. The one 
man in America who is capable and cour- 
ageous enough to reveal all, is Louis Fran- 
cis Budenz. From 1935 until 1945 he was an 
active member of the Communist party and 
managing editor of the Daily Worker. After 
one year of self-enforced silence upon leav- 
ing the party, Mr. Budenz has revealed his 
knowledge of Communist machinations in 
two books, many articles and lectures, and 
has testified under oath before congression- 
al and court sessions. In this present book 
he names names and writes only that which 
he knows by personal experience. 

Men Without Faces is the story of the 
active Communist conspiracy in the United 
States, as directed by the “Little Kremlin” 
on the almost inaccessible ninth floor of the 
Daily Worker building in New York. The 
Communist party is not in any sense of the 
word a real democratic party in the Ameri- 
can use of the term, but is solely the fifth 
column of Moscow. Men Without Faces are 
the political tourists from Moscow who are 
never known to the public, not even to the 
rank and file of the party, but who are the 
dictatorial agents of the Moscow line. This 
current line is blindly followed by the ordi- 
nary party members under pain of excom- 
munication from membership in the party. 
The self-styled liberals are an easy prey to 
the Communist propaganda and enroll them- 
selves’ as fellow-travellers. The purpose 
of the party, discernible to all who can read 
and observe, is the overthrow of the Amer- 
ican government and the establishment of a 
world state under the domination of Russia. 

This book could be written only by a man 
who knows the facts of the case against 
Communism. There are factual reports of 
the amazing inroad of communists into the 
State Department, labor, education and even 
Wall Street. Mr. Budenz reveals the pre- 
liminary steps in the eventual assassination 
of Trotsky. This excellent factual report is 

absolutely required reading for all Ameri- 
cans and American Catholics! 


Life of Abbot Marmion 
A Master of the Spiritual Life. Dom Col- 
umba Marmion. By Dom Raymund 

Thibaut. 488pp. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 

$5.00 

It is a pleasure to see the life of Abbot 
Marmion back in print. Dom Marmion 
is one of the great spiritual authors of 
our day and his book, Christ, the Life of the 
Soul, is a modern classic that can be reread 
repeatedly with great profit. After his death 
Cardinal Mercier said of him: “He was an 
admirable religious, a truly priestly soul, 
full of zeal. He was of a beautiful simplicity 
in his manners and words; extremely kind 
and good-natured and ready to do anyone 
a service. What struck me was his living 
faith and deep humility.” 

Dom Raymund Thibaut, one of his dis- 
ciples, has written a very intimate biogra- 
phy based on his spiritual notes, letters, and 
personal recollections of friends. The ex- 
ternal details of his life are recorded, but 
the internal growth of his soul is given 
special prominence. This book will delight 
old friends of Dom Marmion and will lead 
new readers to hasten to the books of A 
Master of the Spiritual Life. 


First Communion Stories 

First Communion Days. By a Sister of 
Notre Dame. 96pp. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Co. $1.25. 

True Stories for First Communicants. By 
a Sister of Notre Dame. 80pp. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Co. $1.25. 

B. Herder Company has reprinted these 
two collections of stories for children who 
are making their first Communion. The tales 
of children feature both canonized saints 
and ordinary school children. Parents and 
teachers will find these books of service 
to them in preparing children for the great 
day. 


A Spiritual Book 
Poverty. By Pie-Raymond Regamey, O.P. 
Translated by Rosemary Sheed. 183 pp. 
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New York: Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 

War-torn France has produced a new re- 
vival of the Catholic spirit. In the dark days 
of 1941 Father Regamey issued his book, 
Poverty, a profound treatise on material 
and spiritual poverty. The first part of the 
book is concerned with the teaching of 
Scripture and Tradition on material pover- 
ty, the poverty of spirit, and poverty as an 
essential condition for the apostolate. In 
the second section the author considers the 
mystical aspect and psychology of poverty. 
The last chapter deals with the conditions 
that influence material and spiritual poverty 
in our day. This book will help those beset 
by actual poverty to supernaturalize their 
lot, and also will lead other souls to em- 
brace the poverty of Christ. 


Saint Benedict 

The Holy Rule of St. Benedict. Edited by 
the Benedictine Monks of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey. 95 pp. St. Meinrad’s: Grail Press. 
$2.00. 

Saint Benedict The Man. By Dom I. Rye- 
landt, O.S.B. Translated by Rev. Patrick 
Shaughnessy, OS.B. 102 pp. St. Mein- 
rad’s: Grail Press. $1.25. 

The monks of St. Meinrad’s Abbey are do- 
ing a great service to the cause of Chris- 
tian spirituality in making available books 
on the life and works of their great founder. 
St. Benedict, as is commonly known, is the 
Father of the monks of the West. In a re- 


cent allocution, Pope Pius XII goes further 
and terms him, “the Father of Europe.” 
These two books present the rule and the 
spiritual character of the Saint. 

The Holy Rule of St. Benedict is a clear 
English version of the basic rule on which 
those of so many other religious communi- 
ties are based. After a terrifying experience 
with the austere monks of the East, St. Ben- 
edict composed a more practical and humane 
rule for his own monks. In the words of the 
learned Cardinal Gasquet: “He secured the 
old ideals of the ascetical life by moderation 
and common sense ruling over men given 
to prayer and labor, directed and controlled 
by obedience to authority. This life was 
made possible by sufficient food, ample 
sleep, proper clothing, regulated prayers, 
and personal austerities checked by the will 
of the Abbot.” This rule is required reading 
for all who wish to imbibe at its source, 
the well of modern religious life. 

Dom Ryelandt of Maredsous Abbey fur- 
nishes a study of the moral character of St. 
Benedict. The first two essays are drawn 
from the authentic founts of the Saint's 
own words in his rule, and from the life 
composed by St. Gregory within fifty years 
after the death of the great founder. The 
final chapter compares the moral physiog- 
nomy of St. Francis De Sales, the Doctor of 
love, and St. Benedict. The author is to be 
congratulated for his penetrating study of 
the inner life of the Saint. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


BRUCE PUBLISHING CO.: Making 
Good Talk. By Austin J. App; The Un- 
‘holy Three. By Henry J. Romanowski; 
Saint Maria Goretti. By Marie Cecilia 
Buehrle. 


GRAIL: Little Queen. By Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. 


B. HERDER CO.: Guidance of Religious. 
By Rev. Ignataz Watterott. Reality, By 
Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange. 
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MAJELLAN PRESS: Star of the Sea Over 
Crete. By Rev. W. Frean, C.SS.R. 


LITTLE COMPANY OF MARY: The 
Path of Mary. 


SHEED AND WARD: Neurosis and Sac- 
raments. By Alan Keenan, O.F.M. The 
Mary Book. Assembled by F. J. Sheed. 
Mission to the Poorest. By Jacques Loew, 
OP. 





The Liguorian 


BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at 


the University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 


1. Suitable for Any Reader: 


Owen Glen—Williams 

Anybody Can Do Anything—Mac- 
Donald 

Protocol and the Peabodies—M inocct 

Where I Found Christ—O’Brien 

Lancelot Biggs: Spaceman—Bond 

The Quiet Light—de Wohl 

The Little World of Don Camillo— 
Guareschi 

Tudor Underground—M eadows 

The Song of the Cave—Murphy 

Rise Up and Walk—Walker 

The Little Princess—Crawford 

The Wilderness is Yours—Thurburn 

Kon-Tiki—H eyerdahl 

The Story of Ernie Pyle—Miller 

Why I Know There is A God—Oursler 

How To Guess Your Age—Ford 

Our Sovereign State—Allen 

Swiftwater—Annizter 

Innocents at Home—Considine 

Gentian Hill—Goudge 

The Dishonest Murderer—Lockridge 

The King’s Cavalier—Shellabarger 

The Mating Season— Wodehouse 

The Romantic New Orleanians— 
Tallant P 

A Measure of Freedom—Forster 


Il. Suitable, only for adults: 


A. Because style and contents are too ad- 


vanced for adolescents: 

Behind Closed Doors—Zacharias 

The Spanish Gardener—Cronin 

Reprisal—Gordon 

98.6—Suremelian 

Hunt With The Hounds—Eberhart 

Episode of the Wandering Knife— 
Rinehart 

Follow the Seventh Man—Standish 

River and Empty Sea—Vaczek 


That Married Look—Nathan 

I Seek a City—Rees 

Behind Closed Doors—Zacharias 
The Legacy—Shute 

Seeds of Treason—de Toledano 
The Circle of the Day—Howe 
Not By Any Single Man—Knight 
Mink on Weekdays—Lampart 
Pheonix and Turtle—Guilby 

And Madly Teach—Smith 

My Three Years in Moscow—Smith 
Home Sweet Zoo—Barnes 

The Strange Land—Calmer 
Imperial Renegade—de Wohl 

The Art of Real Happiness—Peale 
Savage Gentlemen—Gerson 


. Because of immoral incidents, which 


do not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 

One Big Family—Hale 

Men In Buckskin—Stover 

Here Comes a Candle—Brown 
Long the Imperial Way—Tasaki 
Modern Parables—Oursler 
Street of Knives—Oursler 

The Dead Stay Young—Seghers 
The Diplomat—Aldnidge 

Dear Hollywood—Lowell 

A Search for a King—Vidal 

The Company of Men—Gary 
The Horse’s Mouth—Cary 
Jubilee Trail—Bristow 

Don Gaucho—Pollock 


Ill. Not Recommended to any class of 


readers: 
Worlds in Collision—V elikousky 
Star Money—Winsor 
Floodtide—Yerby 
The Thousand Deaths of Mr. Small 
—Kersh 
Young Man of Paris—Calet 
The Preacher and the Slave—Stegner 





Lucid Intervals 


Money Talks: 
Workers earn it; 
Spendthrifts burn it; 
Bankers lend it; 
Women spend it; 
Forgers fake it; 
Taxes take it; 
Dying leave it; 
Heirs receive it; 
Thrifty save it; 
Misers crave it; 
Robbers seize it; 
Rich increase it; 
Gamblers lose it; 
I could use it. 


“Yes, I sometimes ra to the doctor. Doc- 
tors have to live, you know. And after- 
wards I go to the druggist with the doc- 
tor’s prescription. Druggists have to live, 
too. When I get home I pour the medi- 
cine down the sink.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I have to live, too.” 


Our eavesdropper x Erasmus Hall High 
School in Brooklyn heard one slick chick 
say to another: “Of course, he can’t dance, 
but the least he could do is to hold me 
while I dance.” 


The country boy, oubhine his first game 
of golf, was amused at the heroic efforts 
of a man in a sand trap to extricate him- 
self. Finally the man belted the ball just 
right and it. dropped on the green and 
rolled into the hole. “Gosh,” chuckled the 
boy, “he’s going to have a hard time get- 
ting out of that one.” 


° 

Indian chief introducing self to paleface 
visitor: “I am brave Eagle. This my son, 
Fighting Bird. And this my sateen Four- 
Engined Bomber.” 
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Sandy MacTavish is a generous man, al- 
ways giving praise where praise is due. 

“Mon,” he exulted one day, “but I had a 
fine game of golf with Torrence yesterday. 
He played a gr-r-r-rand game. His driving 
was wonderful. His work wi’ the brawssie 
was per-r-fect. He never missed wi’ his 
mashie, and his putting—ah, mon, you 
should have seen his putting! It was mar- 
r-revelous! He played a gr-r-rand game.” 

“And how many strokes did he beat you, 
Sandy?” one listener enquired. 

Sandy grinned. 

“Ah!” he replied. “I wasna beaten.” 

° 

“Have a good night?” the hostess asked 
sweetly of the house guest who had slept 
on a couch. 

“Fairly good,” he answered sleepily. “I 
got up from time to time and rested.” 

e 

A local matron trying to maneuver her 
sedan out of a parking space banged into 
the car ahead, then into the car behind and 


finally, pulling into the street, struck a pass- 


ing delivery truck. A policeman approached 
her and demanded: “Let’s see your license!” 

“Don’t be silly, officer,” she said archly. 
“Who'd give me a license?” 

e 

I had taken my small niece to the grocery 
store with me to do the family shopping. 
Suddenly, I thought of something that made 
it necessary for me to return home at once. 
I took Beth by the hand and started hur- 
riedly down the street. She was short and 
chubby and her plump little legs could 
hardly keep pace with mine. All at once I 
became aware that her chattering had ceased 
and she was almost breathless. 

“Why, Beth, am I walking too fast?” I 
inquired. 

“No,” she panted, “But I am!” 
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